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Youth and the World 


What long, long thoughts this month’ 
cover picture inspires! It is symbolica 
of that mighty host of young peopl 
who return to school to learn more abou 
this ‘‘great round of booming, bumblin 
eonfusion,’’ the world. 

What will the world do to youth 
What parent has not wrestled  ofter 
with that thought in some sleepless hou 
of the night? What teacher has no 
pondered it as she watched her clas: 
hard (?) at study? 

What will youth do to the world? Fo: 
you can count on it—they will do some 
thing to it in the days to come! Atomid 
energy is a powerful force but it is 
doubtful if it is greater than yout 
energy. 

This and every issue of Hearthston 
aims to help prepare youth for the on. 
slaughts of the world, and to guide them 
in making their own impact upon it. 


@ What’s Here ... You'll be inter: 
ested, perhaps surprised, to learn tha 
some TV Bible programs can be harm- 
ful. The generation that read Little 
Women and the generation that saw 
Little Women will both enjoy ‘‘Little 
Women at Home.’’ Marion Buehle 
takes you from Vermont to Valley For, 
via the antique trail. 

‘‘Dinner in Twenty Minutes”’’ tells 
story of a mother who fought succes 
fully the battle against the tendene 
all mothers to be too motherly and 
tective. Children will delight in f 
account of ‘‘Tatters, the Calico Cat.” 

The account of how one school pre 
pares its pupils for the responsibili 
and joys of parenthood may provide 
with hints of things to be done in yow 
schools. Of course, all of Hearthstone 
regular features are here with t 
inspiration and help. Here’s to you 
reading pleasure! z 


@® What’s Coming . mont! 
Hearthstone celebrates its fifth birthday 
In the October issue you’ll find ‘ 


‘*Enjoying the Bible at Home’? wi 
you discover new satisfaction in a 
Bible-sharing period. Carol R 
tells how she and her husband, 
years of sophisticated uncon 
religious things, at last find 
to chureh. : — 
Resources for Worship wit vc 
Children will take on a new ap 
in October. We would be ‘< 


“So one of the men who have accompanied us during all the time that the Lord 
Jesus went in and out among us, beginning from the baptism of John until the day 
when he was taken up from us—one of these men must become with us a witness to 
his resurrection.” And they put forward two, Joseph called Barsabbas, who was 
surnamed Justus, and Matthias. And they prayed and said, “Lord, who knowest the 
hearts of all men, show which one of these two thou hast chosen to take the place 
in this ministry and apostleship from which Judas turned aside, to go to his own 
place.” And they cast lots for them, and the lot fell on Matthias; and he was en- 


rolled with the eleven apostles. 
—Acts 1:21-26 


—Three Lions 


Matthias 


—Painting by Peter Paul Rubens 
(Flemish School: 1577-1640) 


NS 


—Wm. FE. Davis 


““T hate God!’’ exclaimed a five- 
year-old neighbor child recently 
to his mother. The surprised 
mother quickly sought further de- 
tails and got them. ‘‘I saw God 
kill a man last night,’’ the child 
declared defiantly. 


What had caused the child’s out- 
burst against God? Had he been 
visited by a gruesome nightmare? 
Delving a bit more into the matter, 
the mother uncovered the source 
of her child’s disillusionment with 
God. 

The mother recalled that the 
family had been watching televi- 
sion the night before. She and her 
husband, feeling that too many 


2 


Eee eT en « 


television mystery shows were not 
good for the children, had sighed 
with relief when a Bible story ap- 
peared on one of the TV channels. 
Now for once, they thought, the 
whole family would receive some- 
thing wholesome. 


The TV show had portrayed the 
Old Testament story of Cain killing 
his brother Abel. The real sig- 
nificance of the story was far above 
the five-year-old’s head. The boy 
interpreted it as best he could. His 
childish eyes did not see Cain kill- 
ing Abel. He saw a_ peculiarly 
dressed bearded man attack an- 
other. The strange figure must be 
God, he thought. And then, with 
horror, he saw God kill a man. 


The TV Bible show had pre 
duced an emotion of revulsion t¢ 
ward God in that child whie 
many hours of home and Sunda 
church school teaching would fin 
it difficult to alter. 


TV Bible shows can be harmft 
to the whole spiritual developmer 
of your child. 


Let it hastily be added that the: 
biblical productions need not 
damaging. Wise parents will s¢ 
these shows as being a splendi 
opportunity to aid their childre 
in spiritual growth. But the 
will take time to be sure that tl 


shows do what they intend the 
to do. 


HEARTHSTO: 


a spiritual significance for the parents may actually frighten 


the child. This article will show you how to give your child 


There is no question as to the 
ralue of the visual dramatic story 


n religious training. Studies have 
hown that such dramas are the 
yest means of getting facts and 
ittitudes across to children. The 
Jhinese proverb that one picture 
Ss worth a thousand words is true. 


However, these dramatic shows 
ire tools to learning. Like any 
ools they must be used intelligent- 
y. To use the TV Bible show 
ffectively for the religious growth 
yf your child will take some work 
ipon your part. The results will 
yuickly convince you that the time 
as been well spent. 


When the family watches the 
sible stories, your child must al- 
‘eady have been equipped with 
ufficient background to under- 
tand what he is viewing on the 
‘'V screen. Most TV Bible stories 
ire not produced for children. 
Therefore some of the ideas, as 
vell as vocabulary, will be far be- 
rond the level of your child’s de- 
relopment. He will not have the 
ackeround of experience with 
vhich to interpret some of the 
cenes. 

This is especially true for your 
hild if he is of nursery or kinder- 
arten age. For, in addition to 
is lack of background of experi- 
nee, a very young child lacks the 
apacity to understand even well- 
lanned and seemingly simple in- 
erpretations. Wise parents will 
make sure that their very young 
hildren do not view Bible stories 
rhich are above their age level and 
nderstanding. 
“Any child who lacks sufficient 
ackground will fill in the gaps as 

ast he can, letting his imagina- 
ion work for him. Without prop- 
P preparation for the Bible drama 
. story which develops in the 
’s mind will be more often 
not a far ery from that which 


Are television shows harming your child? Shows that have 


enough background to make the story understandable 


the adults see. A bit of question- 
ing of your child following a TV 
Bible show will quickly convince 
you of this. 

The show that is spiritually up- 
hfting to an adult may be revolt- 
ing and degrading to the inade- 
quately prepared child. 

Take time to prepare your child 
for what he will see. The announce- 
ment of the next drama is usually 
given at the close of each show. 
Note the title down. Look the 
story up in the Bible or in a Bible 
story book written on the level of 
your child’s development. Some- 
time before the TV show comes on, 
read the story with the child. 
Take time to be sure he under- 
stands it. Answer his questions. 


As you read the story, search in 
your own mind for the 
message it is seeking to convey. 
Help your child not only to see 
the facts of the story but to grasp 
its spiritual significance. 

With this background the child 
will be able to watch the TV Bible 
show with interest and understand- 
ing. All of the powers of the 
drama with its emotional impact 
will be for good. The results can- 
not help but be for the spiritual 
enrichment of your child. 

Remember, though, that the 
teaching task is not over as the TV 
show closes. The most important 
job is still before you. It is essen- 
tial that you talk over the TV 
show with your child sometime 
soon afterward. 

In a friendly and natural way 
ask the child how he liked the Bible 
show. Question him as to what he 
saw. It will not be difficult to get 
him started. All parents know how 
their children like to relate end- 
lessly what they have seen. 


The purpose of this follow-up 


discussion is to check and see if 
the child has grasped the story. 


spiritual 


By Colbert S. Cartwright 


Very likely some points will need 
clarification. 

As the child recounts the story, 
questions will occur to him. Some 
may be about the story itself, but 
others will concern problems of 
spiritual growth he is facing. The 
Bible story has stimulated him to 
think. It has helped him grow. 
Questions bubble forth. The an- 
swering of these questions is the 
most valuable part of the TV 
teaching experience. 

Questions like these may come 
up. ‘‘Does God really talk to peo- 
ple?’’ ‘‘What does God look like 
—does he have a long beard?’’ 
‘““Why ean’t I see God?’’ ‘‘Does 
God hurt people?’’ ‘‘Why do peo- 


99? 


ple have to die? 


Some of these questions may be 
‘“stumpers’’ to you, but honest an- 
swers will aid in your child’s spirit- 
ual growth. Do not be afraid of 
questions. Some of your child’s 
questions have stymied the wisest 
of theologians. When you do not 
know the answer, it is best to reply, 
‘‘T don’t know; we’ll have to ask 
our pastor that one.’’ This is much 
better than stalling around or com- 
ing forth with an obviously false 
answer. Searching together for 
some of these answers will show 
the child that you, too, are deeply 
concerned about the same things 
which affect his life. 


You will find that you are also 
growing as you aid your child. 


You may find that you and your 


child are on the road to a spiritual 
quest which has become the most 
important adventure of your lives. 

The TV Bible shows can be a 
boon to parents who are willing 
to use them intelligently. With 
proper preparation and follow-up 
these productions can be one of 
the most effective teaching tools 
you have. 

But beware! Without some work 


on your part, the TV Bible shows | 


may be harming your child. 


DINNER IN [WENT 
MINUTES 


A Story by 
HARRY EZELL 


EN-YEAR-OLD Danny Highe 

sat in the window seat of the 

bay window in the old brick house 
on Maple Street Hill. He was 
watching in rapt reverie the renas- 

~ cent purple and rose and gold of 
the fading sunset in the high, hazy 
western clouds. Pale streetlights 
blinked on in the thin spring dusk, 
while the horn note of a racing 


fet : streamliner, enchanted by distance, 
“an rolled across the rich farmlands 
> from the west. 


Purchase of the big old house 
had been quite a decision for Bob 
Highe when, purple-hearted home 
after Guadaleanal, he had sought 
a roof of his own. Worn out from 
pounding his unaccustomed new 
leg over the pavements searching 

i > tor a place to live, Bob had told 
> his wife, Dorothy, who was not 
% ust then in a condition to pound 


ig cd ibaa with its high- 
spaciousness, 
of peocus eee ned 


its remi- 


the flames. From the front steps 
he had turned to wave a bit un- 
certainly to his brightly smiling 
mother as he trudged away for 
his first day of school, a brightly 
smiling mother who, as soon as he 
had turned the corner, flooded her 
apron with tears. 

Danny’s reverie was jarred by 
the rude ‘‘pheonk, pheonk,’’ of a 
rubber bulb horn. ‘‘Danny, 
Dan-n-y,’’ the mighty bellow rose 
from the throat of a redheaded 
mite leaning his bicycle against 
the old picket fence. ‘‘Dan-n-y,’’ 
he. roared, ‘‘e’mom out and ride.’’ 
Danny uncoiled with the graceful 
leaping whirl of long practice and 
slid down the banister of the 
flight of stairs from the landing. 
Skittering through the hall, he 
flung into the kitchen. His hand 
going automatically to the cooky 
jar, though he took only four, he 
paused to announce, ‘‘I’m going 
riding with Bill, Mom. fe 

“‘Don’t stay long,’’ his mother 
cautioned. ‘‘Your daddy will be 
back soon, and he will want to eat 
when he gets home.’’ She placed 
another piece of chicken in the 
skillet and blew a stray lock of 


blonde hair from her prett heat- 
flushed face. i 


“Dinner i in igenty 
minutes, Danny.’ Cal Pe 


the pleasant residential district. 
It was an older section of town, 
with older, larger houses set back 
from the street in smooth lawns. 
A gentle, easy atmosphere of sue- 
cess and relative financial securit; 
reflected from the gleaming pai 
and well-trimmed shrubberies. 4 
pleasant place for a boy to grow 
lipaiieee s | 

‘‘Race you down the hill,’’ chal- 
lenged Bill. 

“You think we ought?’’ pro 
tested Danny doubtfully. ‘‘It’s 
pretty steep.’’ 

‘‘Aw, who’s a-scared?’’ jeered 
Bill. ‘‘Last one past the fire s 
tion is a sissy.’”’ And away the 
went, hurtling down the slope : in 
the gathering dusk. Sead 

That sale puts a new roof ¢ 
the old house, exulted Bob H 
to himself as he drove the 
sedan slowly homeward. For w 
he had been after old Gate 


ment. He had studied 
practices and prices until 
rolled off his tongue 


igned papers in his coat pocket. 
de turned up Maple Street Hill 
n time to see a blurred figure 
urtling out of the dusk—in time 
0 see but not to avoid it. 


Hospital walls are cold, though 
hey be painted in warm colors; 
hough, as in some small-town hos- 
itals, waiting rooms may be made 
heery with drapes, and paintings, 
ind rugs, still hospital walls are 
old. Cold with evaporated tears 
nd vanished hopes, cold with 
ears that loom dark and terrify- 
ng, though the lights be bright 
ind the radiators hammer cheer- 
‘ully at the evening chill. 


Bob tightened his arm about 
Dorothy’s shoulders as they sat on 
che soft couch in the waiting room. 
Waiting, waiting! He stared un- 
seeing at the clock on the wall, a 
saleidoscope of pictures forming 
und re-forming in his brain. The 
ambulance panting to a stop, its 
siren scream lowering to a whir, 
then screaming again as it raced 
away with the crumpled form. 
Dorothy, white faced, the back of 
her hand pressed to her mouth 
stifling a sob when he told her. 
Dorothy tearing off her apron as 
they ran back to the waiting car. 
Half-done chicken sputtering in a 
frying pan; half-done chicken 
now congealing in cold grease on a 
2old stove. Cold. He shivered. 

His eyes focused on the hands 
of the clock as they swam into 
place at eleven. Only eleven 
»’elock? Only four hours since he 
had turned up Maple Street Hill? 
Four days, maybe; four years; 
put not four hours. 

“Mr, Highe . .’ The soft- 
Roted nurse Stood before them, 
ner kindly face lined with the 
years of long hours and the years 
of vicarious suffering. Bob and 
Dorothy stood up slowly, as though 
fo receive sentence in a court of 
aw, their hands clasping instinc- 
vely. ‘‘Dr. Pederson will see you 
w; first office to the right, down 
he hall. Just go right in.’’ She 

Iked part of the way with them, 
hand on Dorothy’s shoulder. 
‘Don’t worry,’’ she said. ‘‘It 
s ae all right. It will always 
UePighte coe: 


on was a a ee 


fingers that belied his surgical 
skill. ‘‘You are strong?’’ he 
asked. Seated on the wicker divan 
in the otherwise steel and chrome 
office, they stared a¥-him, then at 
each other, then slowly back at 
him. Bob held her hand more 
tightly and nodded. ‘‘We are 
strong,’ he said. 

‘“The broken leg we have set,’’ 
he said. Without knowing it, 
Dorothy flinched back against 
Bob’s shoulder. ‘‘The cracked 
rib we have taped,’’ he continued. 
“‘But about the concussion we can 
do nothing as yet. He is too 
weak, has too much shock for that. 
He must be stronger, much 
stronger, for such a delicate opera- 
tion.’’ 


Bob’s face whitened under the 
tan. ‘‘He will live, Doctor?’’ 

‘“Yes, barring complications, he 
will live.’’ 


o 


‘Dorot be forced to make the biggest decision of her life. No evasion Ww 
ty ny a poraihle cls vee 


Ean ween 
<a ee 


‘How long until you can do 
something about the concussion ?”’ 

‘““Who knows?’’ The _ blunt 
hands spread with expressive 
grace. ‘‘It depends on how strong 
he is, how strong his will is, how 
quickly he regains his strength. In 
the meanwhile,’ he said, ‘‘until 
the pressure on the optical nerve 
can be relieved, he will be blind.’’ 

The big upstairs bedroom was 
light and airy. Early morning 
sunshine swept through the opened 
double windows, carrying with it 
the fresh scent of June. Danny 
reached out with his left hand and 
switched on the bedside radio. 
‘‘And now,’’ the suave voice 
stated, ‘‘last night’s baseball 
scores, right after this important 
announcement. Men, do you have 
trouble . 2’? The big German 


shepherd dog, lying on his rug by 
bed, pricked up his ears. 


the 


First Day 


His clothes lie ready: suit and soc mee 
The cap his father bought him and th poe 


P Po 
Aunt Susan gave him for his school a yam au 


A minute rainbow, dazzling to the 
I’ll have his oatmeal ready for him s 
Then pour his milk and see his toast te 
And plead with him to swallow one mo 
A boy who goes to school must eat a lot. 
Then, since he’s only five, I’d better do 
I know my son 


Policing on his ears. 


v 
Z\ 


bo ite 


er 


Too well to trust his cheerful, ‘‘Mom, I’m through!’’ 
Gently, across his cheeks, my hands will run. 


His clothes lie ready... 


Now, dear Lord, I pray 


That I may match his bravery, today! 


Danny reached over and scratched 
his head in the wordless compan- 
ionship of a boy and his dog. He 
was a gift from the local post of 
the American Legion, purchased 
from the Seeing Eye Foundation. 
Bob had protested that it really 
wasn’t necessary, that Danny 
would be seeing again before long, 
_ just one more operation to go. 
The Legion Post Commander, in 
mock anger, had forced the leash 
into his hand. ‘‘After all,’’ he 
_ blustered, ‘‘if one of our fellows 
can leave a leg on the Canal for 
us, at least we can give his kid an 
. eye, even if it is just a four-legged, 
furry one.’’ 
The dog had been the turning 
point for Danny. Until his ad- 
_ vent the boy had lain listless, and 
 Sspiritless, and white. But with 
coming of Caesar a change had 
place, a great change. 
me Vow,’’ he had marveled, bury- 
his hands in the heavy fur, 
re is a big fellow, isn’t he, 
pene up, he reached ‘or 
's harness, on the floor be- 
_ “Here, » ‘Boy,’’ he 
ed. Ca e 


—Martie DAERR 


boy and dog went slowly across 
the room, detouring around the 
big rocker, and down the hall to 
the bathroom. There Danny ran 
cold water into the lavatory and 
splashed his hands and face, and 
the floor, generously. Reaching 
with a sureness born of experience 
to the towel on the rack to the left, 
he rubbed vigorously. 


Back in his own room, the big 
dog led him to a chair by his bed. 
His shirt, unbuttoned, lay across 
the back. Beneath it lay his jeans, 
of the type with an elastic band 
about the waist. Underwear was 
on the seat of the chair; socks, in 
Shoes with a single strap buckling 
across the instep, before it. The 
underwear was easy, the shirt 
harder. Holding it by the collar, 
he fumbled for the armhole and 
thrust his arm through. The other 
arm was a little harder to locate. 
Then he pulled the front down 
tightly, holding the tails even. 
Fingers marching upward, press- 
ing the shirt against his body, he 
buttoned, one, two, three, four. 


Pants and shoes took no longer 
than ever. 


there was less to distract. him, less | 


Really less time, for 


bod. his) ug eae about. Carefully he 


confidence. 


and into the old-fashioned kitchen. 
‘Hi, Mom,”’ he called cheerfully, 
finding his chair beside the break- 
fast table. 

‘‘T’l] have your breakfast in ai 
minute, Son.’’ She kissed him on} 
the cheek. ‘‘Yours, too, Caesar.’’ 
Her voice held the same note of 
warm cheerfulness it had always} 
had, carefully kept there for} 
Danny’s sake. The lilting voice, 
the air of suppressed gaiety of the} 
slender young mother were reasons} 
why, though she was now thirty, 
folks had always until this sum- 
mer called her ‘‘that young Mrs. 
Highe.’? Danny could hear the 
pleasant tone of voice, but he could 
not see the thin, almost gaunt 
face, with its new lines of strain. 
Nor could he see the new threads 
of gray now appearing in the 
blonde hair. 

She had held up well under the 
strain, had Dorothy Highe. When 
Dr. Pederson confirmed his sus- 
picions that Danny would be blind 
she had gasped a little, as though 
in pain, and, hiding her face on 
Bob’s shoulder, clenched his hand, 
No weeping, no hysterics, no dra- 
maties, just quiet, inarticulate suf 
Rares When Danny made hit 
first stumbling trip across the bed- 
room with the new dog, Caesar, 
he tripped over a rug and fell. 
Before he could ery out she had 
him up, and, her hand over his on 
the dog’s harness, back and forth, 
back and forth across the room 
they went until assurance flowed 
from her -hand to his, from he 
heart to his, and his steps becam« 
surer, his face lighted with tri 


fingers for eyes. 
out the system of laying out 


of calm assurance, that coura 
Yes, Dorothy 1 
had held up well. 

Only once had she brol 
that had it was ae 


lop: 7. it 
wn the ‘stairs, MS oe 
Pec ere 


Little Women 


Eo By Emily C. Wilcox 


-~BBA ALCOTT and her four daughters, Anna, 
» Louisa, Beth, and May, were asleep one night 
when the doorbell rang. Quickly Abba got up, for 
ill through the long evening she had been expect- 
ng her husband, Bronson, to return from his ‘‘con- 
rersation’’ or lecture tour. She called the girls as 
the rushed to the door to greet him. 

He beamed with pride at Abba and his little 
yomen as they took his, hat and shawl, stirred up 
he fire, and prepared some hot soup. This welcome 
rom his devoted family almost made him forget 
hat his trip had not been a success. All listened 
agerly as he told them some of the pleasant in- 
idents of his trip. 

_ “Did the people pay you?’’ asked little May. 

He opened his purse to show them the dollar in it 

s he said, ‘‘Only that. My overcoat was stolen and 
: had to buy a shawl. But I have opened the way 
nd another year shall do better.”’ 


at Home 


Abba Alcott, always loyal, always understanding, 
kissed him as she said, ‘‘I call that doing very well. 
Since you are safely home, dear, we won’t ask for 
anything more.’’ 

Bronson was a loving father but one who lived at 2 
times in a mystic world of his own. In this world ai 
young people and their problems seemed very im- | 
portant to him. Most of all he wanted to be a help- 
ful and understanding father to his girls. He often 
said, ‘‘I deem it very important to the well-being of 
my children to insure them a home.”’ 

In order to do this he even offered his services as 
a laborer when the family finances were at a low 
ebb. He was not a success at hard work in the | 
fields, for he often paused to dream about the 
wonders of nature. : 

From these thoughts he would pass to the con- 
templation of children, ‘‘God’s higher manifestation — 
of ereation.’ sg eee his attempts at schools e 


Photographs used by permission of Little, Brown 


§ Company, publishers 


teaching had failed, his greatest desire 
was to make young people realize that 
their minds and their thoughts were ‘‘the 
God within us.’’ This wonderful idea was 
passed on to his daughters. 

Gay, lighthearted Abba Alcott mothered her 
husband and their girls in a delightful and yet 
practical way. They moved often, but their succes- 
sive homes were always warm and cheerful. A few 
family possessions, dear to them all, traveled from 
house to house: a favorite reading lamp, a bust of 
Socrates, a picture of Pestalozzi, Colonel May’s old 
mahogany center table, and two comfortable chairs 
for the hearth-side. 

There were Bronson’s books, too, among them his 
beloved Pilgrim’s Progress. With flowers from the 
garden, a fire in the fireplace, a basket of sewing 
for the evening, it was home again. She taught the 
girls to enjoy their home duties by making a game 
of them. ‘‘Love your duty’’ was Abba Alcott’s 
slogan. Louisa was very proud when her father 
called her ‘‘Duty’s faithful child.’’ 

The real home life of these wonderful parents 
started when Anna, the first child, was born. Bron- 
son wrote in his journal that day: ‘‘As agents of 
the Supreme Parent may we guide Anna in paths 
of truth, duty, and happiness.’? He really intro- 
duced the first baby book, for he commenced to 
record her development when she was only nine 
days old. He said to Abba, ‘‘T will keep this record 
until she is old enough to keep it herself,’? 

A second baby book was started when Louisa was 
born on her father’s thirty-third birthday. As she 
grew, it was plain that she had inherited her 

oe father’s brilliant mind and her mother’s imagination 

2 end humor. When Anna was four and Louisa two, 

ee Bronson wrote in his journal: ‘The children have 

a playroom where they enjoy their own amusements 

uninterrupted by the presence of adults, often a 

bar to the genuine happiness of childhood.’’ Later 

when the home was not large enough to give them 
such a room, they always had the attic or the barn. 
ia were the plays which they used to write and 

Stage. 

Elizabeth, the third child, was frail. 

a health helped to bind the family closer t 

Re When she was just a few hours old, Bro 

% peorded a precious bit about Anna’s conce 

oe 


Her ill 
ogether. 
nson re- 
rn for her 


Dining room, Orchard House 


baby sister. Louisa wanted to hold Elizabeth.| 
Anna, only four, said, ‘‘Treat her carefully, Louisa, | 
for she comes from God.’’ 

May, as so often happens with the youngest, was 
a special favorite with them all. Her father called 
her a ‘‘little queen.’? She was the one who loved 
the happiness of life and helped to bring it to the 
family. The love for the beautiful things in nature’ 
which she inherited from her father became her 
inspiration as an artist. Her success was a matter 
of great pride to the family. One can see evidences 
of it in the old homestead, ‘‘Orchard House,’’ which 
so many have visited. She lovingly painted birds 
and flowers on walls, door panels, and window case- 
ments. And over the fireplace in the study she 
inscribed in old English characters this couplet: 


The hills are reared, the valleys scooped in vain 
If learning’s altars vanish from the plain. 


As Bronson had hoped when he commenced the 
records of the children’s development in his jour- 


_ nals, the girls continued to write of their activities, 


their thoughts, and their problems. From these 
records we are able to paint for ourselves a portrait 
of the Alcott family. This training in writing was 
probably the beginning of Louisa’s literary career. 

Both parents wrote birthday letters every vel 
for each one of the girls. Abba’s letters were 
always full of love and understanding. She seeme¢ 
especially concerned about her headstrong Louis 
In one letter she spoke of-a doll which she wa 
giving her. ‘‘She will be a quiet playmate for m 
active Louisa.’’ Several of them mention the gi 
of a pen and pencil case. In Louisa’s diary he 
mother wrote, “‘I have observed that you are fond 
of writing and wish to encourage the habit.’’ It 
was certainly her encouragement which cause¢ 
Louisa to persist in writing. : 

Faults or mistakes of the children were not dis 
cussed before the other members of the family. A 
soon as the girls could read, Bronson and Abb 
would write notes of reproof for unkind words ¢ 


mistakes, and advise in a tactful way how Faul 


ould be corrected. Just as often would be a note 
f£ praise for something generous or fine. They tried 
n this way to help their children know themselves. 
sronson believed that right and wrong should be 
aught by suggestion. He was convinced that each 
hild wished to do the right thing. Instead of 
pmmanding he would say, ‘‘You don’t wish to do 
hat.’’ 

The family looked forward to conversation at 
nealtime. Bronson and Abba always had _ interest- 
ng and worth-while subjects to talk about. They 
ried to talk in simple words so that all could 
inderstand. Anna, who was like her father in 
hinking about the more serious things, usually took 
in active part in the conversations. The subject of 
emperance was too much for her, though. She 
aid doubtfully, ‘‘I think that I am temperate. I 
ave few pains.’’ Often they talked about books. 
(bba usually led. She was a born storyteller. Her 
vit and love of dramatic effect fascinated all of 
hem, especially Louisa. 

Bronson never lost his idea of schoolroom routine. 
de planned each day for the girls, calling it ‘‘The 
Jay’s Orders.’’ They got up at five or six, bathed, 
ind had breakfast. During the meal Bronson read 
rom the Bible. Abba then played hymns on the 
rgan and they all sang. By the time the house- 
vork was done, it was lunch time. For two hours 
ifter lunch they had lessons with Bronson, and the 
est of the afternoon was theirs for recreation. 
After dinner and dishes came the best part of the 
lay, an evening before the fire. Someone usually 
‘ead while the others sewed. After a little music 
hey went to bed at an early hour. 


The girls made the most of their atin 
souisa usually furnished the ideas and the leader- 
hip. Together they raced over the countryside, 
imbing the highest trees. On rainy days she 
lramatized the stories they read in the evening. 
Yne of their favorites was Pilgrim’s Progress. With 


leavy bags over their shoulders they wearily elimbed ~ 


rom basement to attic. 

Abba never seemed too tired to enter into their 
un, or to help with costumes or stage setting. Her 
irthday parties were the envy of the neighborhood 
hildren. One of the best was one she planned for 
3eth. She had the children bring in small evergreen 


rees, which were placed all around the kitchen. 


They wove wreaths of vines and flowers until the 
‘oom. was a fairyland. One little tree held the gifts 
m its branches. A lovely cake with smaller cakes 
urrounding it, and bowls of cherries added color to 
he table. After Beth’s death the children loved to 
member how happy she had been that afternoon. 


4 yife was not always easy for the Aleotts. At times 


As a uaener he was always aed 


Pai vi ie ai, heh was dele rain in 
. Because of this his teaching in the 


Cai. 


hich is Neg a Boe ame to a 


onson despaired of being able to provide a living | 


At first it was visited and praised by educators. 
But these were the days of abolition and _ bitter- 
ness, and when he admitted a little Negro girl, he 
lost all his other students. Bronson, although bitterly 
disuppointed, said, ‘‘The only course which as a 
man of dignity and honor I can pursue is to pre- 
Serve silence as I have committed no offense nor 
stepped aside from my line of duty.”’ 


After attempts to earn a living in various ways 
Bronson turned to his ‘‘conversation’’ or lecture 
tours. In those hard days when food and clothing 
had to be very plain, Abba somehow managed ‘‘a 
bit of trimming.’’ She managed so well in her 
cheery way that her family of girls did not know 
what a struggle it was. That they grew up cherish- 
ing the happiest memory of their home is a tribute 
to Abba Alcott. 

It was this home life created by Bronson and 
Abba Alcott which has been immortalized by Louisa 
in her book Little Women. Abba listened to each 
chapter as it was finished and knew that the reading 
world would like it. Perhaps she had secret hope 
that it might help other mothers and fathers in 
working out some of their home problems. She was 
right about its success, for within a few months 
three or four editions had been sold. 

Inttle Women will ever be the story of a delightful 
family: Bronson, the lovable philosopher, Abba, his 
gay and lighthearted wife and their four little women. 


Louisa May Alcott 


N OLD, deserted, brick house 

near my childhood home in 

northern Ohio was our favorite 
place to play, and it exerted a 
great influence on my present ap- 
preciation and discrimination of 
antiques. The one-room school 

Fs near by specialized in MeGuffey’s 
ir Readers and MeMaster’s History. 
__- IT reeall in the latter, the romantic 


* picture of the Puritan maid stand- 
Fe ing before a huge fireplace whose 
- erane was hung with strange 


kitchen paraphernalia. | Accom- 
panying the picture was an entry 
from an old diary containing an 


an early New England housewife 
had performed in a single day. 
_ The abandoned house also had a 
Behtise fireplace, and a crane with 
one battered kettle on its hook; 
‘and here, while the other children 
layed hide-and-seek, in my imag- 
_ ination I became the Puritan maid 

‘preparing for the return of a 
happy, hungry family. 

_ Alinost thirty years later, the 
dream came true—I found myself 
xing at our very own open fire, 
e great fireplace of a historic, 


incredibly long list of duties which. 


_ far mhouse built in 1763, 


pale of reason, it must be said that 


this method of -preparing our 
meals was employed for only a few 
days while the kitchen was being 
remodeled. The problems of pre- 
paring food over the open fire, and 
of making it appear edible and 
suitable for serving, made the 
task of the Puritan woman seem a 
masterful feat, indeed! 


Between these incidents at the 
two old hearthstones, came the ad- 
venture-packed years of collecting 
antiques. Once antique-conscious, 
I read everything I could find in 
the libraries on the subject, and 
eager to have at least a few old 
things, I set out in all kinds of 
weather to find what I could. I 
was always on the alert for any- 
thing old, and this eagerness re- 
sulted in finding family pieces 
hitherto unnoticed. 


By the 1930’s, when my hus- 
band and I Began to buy old things 
for the house, the good things de- 
seribed in the books had been 
picked up long since. We could 
depend then only on chance and 
persistence to find treasures. In- 
deed, we have found but few, yet 
the simple, country pieces avail- 
able have proved harmonious with — 
able to our 
ne a rule never to 


Verm 
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By Marion S. Buehler 


pay more for an old piece than 
for the same article in a modern 
version. We felt that this finan- 
cial limit was quite a handicap, 
but at the same time, it oa 
us from dealers who asked fai 
tastie prices for their wares. { 
did not own a car and were de 
pendent upon the kindness of 
friends who took us to many coun- 
try auctions. Auctions are always 
a thrill, but the enervating busi- 
ness of bidding leaves me emotion- 
ally so off-balance that I am cer 
tain to feel the loser whether or 
not I have come by the article. 


private sale. However, one of t 
interesting auctions we atten 
was a small one in the Vermont 
hills. Nothing much of value wa 
being put up and the bidding wa 
quiet. We rummaged about on 
porch where things were stack 
and found in a erate of worthle 
hoe a eg SOU cop 


time we were buying. oldct bo 
but only if they were at lea 


Ww 


If the urge to remodel an old house hasn’t hit you as yet, 


it will after you read this article .. . 


immediately the bidding skyrock- 
eted. A man and a woman in the 
erowd were bidding up the erate 
of books at dollar increases, until 
the figure rose from the few cents 
I had mentioned to $6, for which 
the man bought the books. After 
a few uninteresting items were 
disposed of by the auctioneer, an- 
other crate of worthless books, in- 
eluding Vol. 4 of the same series, 
was put up. The bidding followed 
the same pattern as before until 
it was knocked down to the woman 
bidder for $8. By now we had an 
exaggerated notion of the treasure 
that had slipped from our hands, 
so we gathered up the old cracked 
teapot and the brass skimmer we 
had acquired by nodding to a 
friend across the circle of bidders 
—a gesture of which the canny 
auctioneer took quick advantage— 
and started home in the crisp, ex- 
quisite, autumn twilight. As we 
were talking about the auction, we 
noticed an old barn which bore a 
small homemade sign “‘ Antiques.”’ 
Obviously this was no dealer’s 
place and it gave promise of ad- 
venture. The owners were simply 
selling some of their worthless 
ehattels, among which was a com- 
plete set of Josephus’ Works. The 
ting was identical with that of 
q ; 
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The old family Bible is used every day 


those sold at the auction. We 
bought the four-volume set for 75 
cents ! 


Most of the things with which 
we have furnished our house for 
next to nothing, were found at 
private sales. It was my custom to 
copy from the morning papers the 
addresses of places where house- 
hold goods were for sale. I would 
rush to the place, often with both 
of the children packed in the 


stroller. There, quietly, I found 
many lovely things for little 
money. We found a Sheraton 


eard table in an old garage; the 
start of our horn-of-plenty glass 
collection; many odd pieces of 
tableware, stands, tables, silver; 


A meal is prepared over the open fire 
in the old kitchen 


and an original wing chair in the 
basement. 


Our children, Philip and 
Gretchen, were brought home from 
the hospital in an old cradle cover- 
let for which my father had made 
a special trip into Indiana in or- 
der to buy it from a distant rela- 
tive. In this is woven the family 
name, as well as the weaver’s, to- 
gether with ‘‘Susquehanna Town- 
ship’’ where it was made for our 
family in 1844. We were pleased 


to have found in an old barn, a 


simple cradle which was adequate 
for the children when very young. 
This was being used to hold apples 
when we found it. From a dealer 
we bought the two-slat maple 


Corner cupboard and Sheraton table with pewter 


The sofa that was almost carted away 
for junk 


This cradle was found in an old barn 


| 
high chair, with thistle finials and a splint bottom 

Small dealers helped us no end in our quest fory 
old things. They operate on small margins, and in 
the winter mark down their high summer tourist) 
prices. We bought from them many things in the} 
rough, and refinished the pieces ourselves. In this) 
way we got our cherry dining table. When we first} 
saw it, it had just been brought in from the country; 
where it was being used as a butchering table. It} 
is the swing-leg type and the leaves were so long that} 
we were able to cut out the portion which the rats} 
had knawed, and still have very deep leaves. 

We bought an eighteenth-century country sofa in| 
the rough from a dealer at a high price, and put it} 
in the basement to await the time when we could| 
have the torn linen homespun cover and the wooden| 
bottom and straw studding replaced with something | 
more comfortable. When the trash man came on his| 
next visit, he was sure that this old wreck was) 
marked for the discard, so he and his assistant were | 
earting it out to the waiting truck when I happened, 
by the merest chance, to look out and see! I screamed 
at them madly, explaining that this was almost a 
museum piece, and that they must replace it care- 
fully! My mother, who was visiting us at the time, 
shook her head in amusement and consternation as 
she remarked, ‘‘Now there is a man with some 
sense !’’ 


On one occasion when relatives from Ohio were 
visiting us, we set off into the hills for a picnic. And 
what a pienic it turned out to be! We lost our way 
among the twisting narrow roads, and we found we 
were entering a forlorn-looking tract of land, clearly 
marked ‘‘U.S. Artillery Range.’’ We proceeded cau- 
tiously, and after passing one or two mountain farms 
with vacant houses and barns, we stopped to eat our 
lunch at a particularly irresistible one. This was a 
most artistic house, with center chimney about which 
the house seemed to be built. The guests were mildly 
interested, and said they were hungry. Who, I 
thought, could think of food at a time like this? I 
ran inside the house immediately. I was amazed! 
In one room stood an old, pine, corner-cupboard, 
with lovely curving shelves; in another a four-slat, 
mushroom-post armchair of maple! I knew I must 
be dreaming. I ran outside, calling the others to 
come, but they insisted on eating before venturing 
into the house. Once having seen, however, they 
were unanimous in their decision that these things 
must be rescued from the bombardment that would 
soon take place, judging from the destruction visited 
upon the others we had seen. Back to town we 
rushed to ask the Commandant at Fort Ethan Allen 
whether we might have these things. He graciously 
gave us a permit that granted us the privilege of 
taking what we wanted from all of the houses in the 
Artillery Range. We had one of the biggest ad- 
ventures of our lives as we searched through the 
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Long ago the psalmist sang words of assurance to the righteous—food in 
times of famine; safety in times of per, and unblemished record in days of 
evil. For the aged these are his words, 


I have been young, and now am old; 

Yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, 

Nor his seed begging bread. 

—Psalm 37: 25 

Now that our parents, who once were young, are old, we do not want to see 
them forsaken, and usually we can find the wherewithal to help them without 
““begginge bread.’’ But how should we help them and look after them? 
Should they live by themselves? 

Dedicated Christian families have answered the latter question both ‘‘yes’’ 
and ‘‘no’’ under varying circumstances. Certainly, each family must decide 
for itself, the answer depending upon the financial and physical condition as 
well as the temperament of the persons involved. But perhaps an objective 
study of a few basic rules to follow and of a few typical cases will prove 
helpful to families currently confronted with a problem so fraught with 
emotion. 

The first thing to do is to face the present realistically—a difficult thing 
to do, especially when the needs of two or three generations are involved. 
There is the old joke about the young woman who was afraid the young man 
seeking her hand would not be able to support her in the style to which she had 


always wanted a chance to become accustomed! Perhaps the reverse is the case 


Should They 
Live 
Alone? 


By Ruth C. Ikerman 


is 


—Harold M. Lambert 


when children consider whether parents shall poe: 
tinue to live alone. Often there is a marked diver- 
vence of ideas as to what is necessary or acceptable, 
and what meets the standard requirement of one 
generation may even exceed that of another. 


Eating habits and diets may differ. Older per- 
sons are usually content with fewer clothes than 
their middle-aged sons or daughters. Their travel 
wants are fewer, but their medical needs may be 
greater. All these differences should be discussed 
before any radical change in living habits 1s made. 
The tastes and interests of both generations should 
be consulted. 

In one church is a family which, to all outward 
appearances, made the necessary adjustments when 
their parents moved in with them. The parents 
were provided with a room with an outside entrance 
so that they might have more freedom and greater 
privacy. A joint sharing of available funds was 
considered. It was as near an ideal arrangement as 
could be visualized. Yet the young woman of the 
household is close to a nervous disorder. Her 
physician has urged her to face up to her problem 
of adjusting to the two households under one roof. 

At the same time the physician recognizes that 
the parents were in better health in their own home. 
There the fight for existence in itself added zest to 
life, even in doing the routine chores. Now even 

; their muscles are growing flabby from disuse. The 
____ doctor is counseling both generations to find a more 
equal distribution of tasks, to increase independence 
rather than dependence. Otherwise, he fears, large 
doctor bills will drain what were considered ample 
funds for both families. 

Usually, financial problems do figure in the “dou- 
bling up” of aged parents with middle-aged sons and 
daughters. Food and clothing needs are, of course, 
a about the same wherever the families live, but the 
cost of rent and utilities is greatly reduced. But 
in one family the children discovered that by cutting 
corners in their own budgets, they could together 

— contribute a check which covered the cost of rent 
and utilities for their parents’ home. First, how- 
ver, they had had to be convinced that their 
arents’ existing standard of living as to food and 
¢ othing was what they themselves really desired. 
2 _ Without tasks to keep them busy, it is easy for 
older people to fall into a habit of criticizing those 
e working and trying to please. One of the 
ousehold managers I know of is a woman 
e husband never earned a large salary. To the 
food on a small income she applied 

with the result that her inexpensive 


_ Making allowances for slowing | 
and me 


al 


had been months, since she always went on crowded 
sales days to save funds and did not want to bother 
them. So I suggested that she make it their 
responsibility to fill out the grocery lists for the 
next few weeks. If they were physically unable to 
do all the actual shopping, let them use peneil and 
paper and check through the Friday night sales 
advertisement of bargains. : 
Hesitantly she tried this scheme. When she 
called me the next week there was a trace of her 
old-time giggle. The parents had ealled her in for 
help in adding up their figures because they felt 
sure they must have made some mistake. Surely 
such simple staples as soap, flour, salt, oatmeal 
could not produce such a staggering total! 
In another home the daughter-in-law, facing a 
sickness emergency, sent her critical father to the 
store to do the shopping and pick up needed medi- 
cine. He was hungry for meat and thought his 
daughter did not serve enough of it so he bought 
that first. He came home shamefacedly to report 
that he had not had money enough for the Dreser i 
tion! To the young mother’s credit, she did not re- 
mind him of it over and over. She simply stated 
the case properly: that she hoped now he would 
know she was really trying to feed her family well 


\ 


in a time of inflated prices. \ 


Both instances were solved only when the parties 
involved faced the hard realities of living in a time 
of dollar devaluation. Also entering into the solu-_ 
tion was the partial feeling of independence when 
the older people took some of the responsibility for 
the shopping. Had they lived alone, they would 
have known the prices automatically and been 
aware of their consistent rising. ; 


Some of those who live alone face terrific prob. 
lems of managing small budgets and conquering 
loneliness. Yet through facing these problems they 
grow in strength and become fine influences for 
others. Nowhere in the scriptures are any of us 
promised release from all burdens and cares, except 
insofar as we learn to trust God’s goodness an 
rely on him for guidance and sustaining po 
But children often wish they could take away 
burdens from their parents even as the parent: 
youth tried to protect the children. Regarding th 
a minister once confessed, “‘One of the har 
lessons I ever learned was that you cannot s 
from life those you love. The most you ean do 
to stand by with love and faith’? = an 


ntal reactions also helps 
f age realistically. This is 
hildren as well as the 

nts who live to lor 


mother? After all, she is only twenty years younger. 
And for over thirty years she has worked hard at 
regular office hours supporting her widowed mother 
who has kept house in the old-fashioned routine 
which includes time out for a nap whenever she 
wants it. Not once has the mother ever had to sit 
up late struggling with the complexities of an in- 
come tax report! 


Criticism by those who should know better is one 
of the hardest by-problems any family meets as it 
tries to decide whether the parents should continue 
to live alone. Those who are in small income 
brackets sometimes look at another man and say, 
“Tf I had his wealth, I’d surely do much better by 
my parents.’’ Since they have never had the prob- 
lems of such income, they do not know what an 
increasingly high percentage of it goes these days 
into taxes. With the current mandatory payments, 
many high incomes are less than medium-sized 
judged by standards of twenty years ago. Indeed, 
today’s yearly tax payment would have more than 
sustained parents in luxury or rest homes thirty 
years ago. <As the problems of old age become more 
prevalent since more of us live longer, there is in- 
creased obligation on the part of all of us not to be 
critical of the other fellow and how he meets his 
problems! 


Likewise those who praise often do not know 
what they are endorsing. Recently I heard of what 
seemed like an ideal situation which would enable 
a widowed mother to live alone and be supported 
financially. Five sons and a daughter got together, 
projected their own dreams into her life, bought her 
a little place in the country, and furnished it for her. 
Then one fine day they descended on her in her city 
apartment and moved her belongings with a real glow 
of a generous deed well done! 


The truth was that they could not possibly have 
done anything worse for their mother. The house 
was located too far for her to walk to the store 
every day. Everything had to be ordered by tele- 
phone and it was hard for her to think of variety 
without seeing the items on their shelves. The city 
had furnished mail service to her door. Here she 
had to walk to the box a block away, and she could 
not do this in bad weather. In the rented apart- 
ment she had neighbors on both sides of her to whom 
she could call or who would stop in for a cup of tea. 
In the suburbs all her near neighbors were young 
working men and women with no time for anything 
except a casual ‘‘Good morning.’’ When the com- 
munity pastor came to call, she told him sadly, ‘‘My 
ehildren meant so well. But it would have been 
better if they had buried me.”’ 


- We all need to have a sense of bélonging to life 
and of being needed by someone, if only by those 
others of our own generation who have lived 
similarly. Each routine needs to have within it 
certain habits of interest which will sustain health, 
the responsibility of caring for a lawn, or crocheting 
strips to protect wooden coat hangers from ruining 
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Yes, the problem of whether or not to live alone 
in old age may become one of life or death. In 
facing it any Christian family feels the full weight 
of such responsibility. There may be no perfect 
seition to this problem, but some are better and 
others worse. Let us set up some points to help 
pick out the distinguishing characteristics of a 
satisfactory solution. 


First, face the problem realistically in all its 
angles, good and bad. 

Second, make your own decision regardless of 
criticism of well-meaning friends and other relatives 
who are not financially concerned. 


Third, try to make the necessary financial and 
proximity adjustments in a loving spirit with a 
prayer for patience. 

Fourth, in solving individual problems as they 
arise, try to find the solution which ealls for con- 
tinuing independence. 

Fifth, remember that the aim of Christian life is 
the cultivation here on this earth of personality fit 
for eternity, and use difficult home situations as a 
means of building character. 

Sixth, endeavor to be of maximum usefulness to 
others by sharing even average talents willingly 
across the gap of generations. 

Seventh, rely on the promises of God which give 
the only true sense of security, remembering the 
righteous are ‘‘never forsaken.’’ 


The responsibility of caring for a lawn will create a habit 
of interest and sustain health 


—H. Armstrong Roberts 


Class is being introduced to the Jones family whose home 
and household schedule they are going to study in their 
classes of social behavior and family relationship 
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In their classroom which is actually a neat, big, attractive living room, kept in 

order by themselves, high school students enjoy their courses in social behavior 

and family relationship. The pleasant atmosphere invites discussions about 

future family problems. Frequent guests are alumni who bring their offspring 
along for informal demonstrations 


High School Teaches Social Behavior | 


| 


and Family Relationship 


| 
| 


School for Livi 


Among the many complaints | 
about our problematic youths, 
among the many words spoken in 
connection with a curb on juvenile 
delinquency and a stop of the di- 
voree rate, there is a shining ex- 
ample of action in the regular high 
school courses on social behavior 
and family relationship given at 
the Toms River High School. 

The classroom is a large, com- 
fortable wood-paneled living room 
with many easy chairs, and gives 
an atmosphere of confidence, relax- 
ation, and general pleasantness. 


Sex education is not included in 
this course, but any discussion 
which touches this particular ques- 
tion is being carried on as far as 
necessary. But the emphasis is 
living and the problem is to teach 
young adults to learn to master 
their lives by getting prepared for 
marriage, parenthood, and family 
living as early as possible. 

Toms River, New Jersey, like 
any other town, had its problems 
with local adolescents. Academic 
school standards were excellent, 
but the human development of the 
young people was not satisfactory. 
Here Dr. Edgar M. Finck, founder 
of the program, came in and in- 
troduced as new courses with full 
credits ‘‘Social Behavior’? and 
‘Family Relationship.’’? Judging 
from the testimony of graduates 
who took the courses, they will b 
forever grateful. What is just as 
good, the marriage statistics 
students who attended show 
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r, New Jersey 


hey broke all records for success- 
ul marriages in the United States. 
(rs. Elizabeth Force, the teacher 
n charge, now teaches daily fifty- 
minute periods for one semester. 
She feels that she can make only a 
eginning, but to stimulate eager- 
ess to deal with family problems, 
0 counsel and develop certain 
avorable attitudes will be helpful 
o her students. The classes com- 


foday’s fathers are expert at diapering babies. 
oy enjoys the demonstration while handing over a safety 


: pin 
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One of the boys is acting in the role of father with the little girl of the Joneses 


prise discussions, practical demon- 
strations, and field trips. Start- 
ing from the discussion of news- 
paper-reading husbands via slop- 
pily dressed young housewives, 
they go into the very important 
matter of budgeting, child educa- 


tion, and consumer training. <Ac-. 


tual situations are being demon- 
strated by the students. Prom- 
inent community leaders, clergy- 


men, or doctors are being invited 
for special discussions. And older 
graduates come to the classes or 
invite the students to their houses 
to demonstrate how their homes 
operate and to tell the youngsters 
what they got out of the course 
taken a few years earlier. 

If one hears them talk, there is 
no question that the unique Toms 
River experiment is a full suecess. 


Students notice from this picture that fathers should just 


An eager 


as well feed babies as mothers. 


This young couple went 


through the course in their own high school days, and are 
full of appreciation for what they learned 


Tatters was a calico cat. She 
was black and yellow and white 
and gray. When she was just a 
little kitten, she had become lost. 
She wandered and wandered un- 
til she was so hungry and so tired, 
that she did not care if she lived 
or died. 

Finally she spied a big porch 
with a doll buggy sitting there. 
Because she was so tired and 
chilly, she crept into the buggy 

; and snuggled down among the 
doll covers to go to sleep. How 
she wished she was at her own 
home and near her own mother. 


Soon the door of the house 

opened. Out came a little girl 

with a sweet face and pretty curls. 
She saw the ealico cat at once. 


“Mother, Mother! Come here 
and see what is in my doll buggy,’’ 
she called. 


| Mother appeared in the door- 
ae way. ‘‘Why, Nancy, a kitten!’’ 
i; she exclaimed. 
Sh ‘‘Mother, may we keep her? She 
_ really belongs to us for she came 
to our house,”’ Naney added. 


“Well, you may keep her if we 
_ ¢annot find her owner,’’ said her 
mother softly. 


___ Hyen though Nancy tried to find 
___ the owner during the next few 
a days, she was very happy that no 
one claimed the kitten. The calico 
_ cat became Nancy’s own pet. 

__ Mother suggested that they call 
he kitten ‘“Tatters”’ Beands she 
yas so scrawny and her fur was 


Jattenrs, 


(Calico Cat 


Tatters grew to love Nancy and 
Nancy loved Tatters very much. 

All winter Naney and Tatters 
played games. They had a hide- 
and-seek game. Tatters would get 
behind the couch and then jump 
out at Naney when she came look- 
ing for her. Sometimes Nancy 
would pull a string with a tiny 
piece of paper tied to the end. 
Tatters loved to follow that, for 
she pretended that the paper was 
a mouse. Naney would squeal.and 
laugh as Tatters jumped and ran 
after the paper. 

Tatters grew up that winter. 
But Naney did not mind. She still 
loved her pet. She learned many 
things about Tatters. She learned 
how eats eat, what they like, and 
how they wash their faces. She 
also learned how to pick up a eat 
the right way so as not to hurt 
it and how to stroke the fur the 
right way. 

When early summer came, Tat- 
ters did a surprising thing. One 
morning she did not come up from 
the basement for breakfast. Mother 
went down to see what was the 
matter. There was Tatters. But 
why do you suppose she had not 
come up the stairs for her break- 
fast? She had four tiny baby 
kittens in her bed with her. 

Mother called Nancy to come 
down right away. Nancy was ex- 
cited over the wonderful thing 
that had happened, but Tatters 
was the happiest of all. She purred 
and arched her back to be stroked 


By Bernice Barnes Fritz 


and then went back and washed 
her babies in the proudest way. 


‘‘Mother, Mother! May we keep 
them?’’ Naney exclaimed. 


Mother answered, ‘‘We_ will 
have to keep them for awhile, un- 
til they are old enough to care for 
themselves. See, Nancy, their eyes 
are not opened yet. It will take 
nine days for their eyes to begin 
to open.’’ ; 

While Mother and Nancy ate 
their breakfast, they talked about 
the kittens. Mother said, “‘Naney, 
dear, we cannot possibly keep all 
the kittens. That would make five 
eats for us. A city is not a de 
sirable place for eats.”’ 

Naney’s face clouded, for she 
loved all the kittens. a 

‘“But,’’ continued Mother, ‘‘ you 
may select one of Tatters’ kitten 
to keep for your very own. ( 
when the others are old enough, 
we will find nice homes for them.’’ 

Every day the kittens grew 
There was a yellow one with 
stripes of deeper yellow and a_yel- 
low and white one. There was a 
gray and white one and one mostly 
gray. Each was beautiful in its 
own way. Nancy would decide on 
one, but the next day she w 
decide on another. It really was 
quite difficult to decide which one 
to keep. ‘ 


boy came from their farm - 
Naney. — ; a 
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with Y} oung Gs hildren 


~ A WORD TO PARENTS 


The materials on this page 
and on the next two pages 
are for your use in moments 
of worship with your chil- 
dren. If you have a family 
worship service daily in your 
home, some of the materials 
here may be used at that 
time. If you use Secret 
Place, you may find that 
some of them fit into the 
meditations in that booklet. 

Or, if you and your child 
have quiet moments together, 
apart from the regular fam- 
ily worship, the poems, songs 
and other materials given 
here may help you share an 

experience of worship. 

Some of the poems, songs 
and prayers suggested here 
are from the graded church 
school materials. If your 
church uses these materials, — 
your child will have brought 
home the books or leaflets in 
which these poems and other 
materials appear. He will 
enjoy using these with you at 
OME 5 

The worship resources — 
given here are divided into — 


three sections: (a) for the ~ 
3-year-olds, (b) for the 4- — 
‘and 5-year-olds; (c) for the 


2 
: 
: 
: 


6-, 7-, and 8-year-olds. Should 
your child want to make his 
own book of devotions, cut, 
or let your child cut, along 
the colored border of each 
small page. He may paste 
each of these pages into a 
~loose- leaf or spiral notebook, 
or on sheets of paper of uni- 
Brorm size which he can tie 
together with a ribbon. 


It is hoped that the mate- 
rials on these pages will help 
you as you guide your child 
} in ee TsD, pa anagee’ 


Theme for September 


GROWING IN WISDOM AND STATURE 


To Use with Children 


And Jesus increased in wisdom 
and wm stature, and in favor with 
God and man. ios, Bas 


You see daily so many evidences 
of growth in your three-year-old 
child. How happy it makes you 
feel to know that he is growing 
and that you have an important 
part in that growth. Through 
proper care of your child, you are, 
in accordance with God’s plan, con- 
tributing to his growth. 

You want more than physical 
growth for your child, however. 
You want him to grow in wisdom, 
in stature, and in favor with God 
and man, even as Jesus did. In 


order to help him grow in these 
ways, you will be patient with the 
questions of your child. His euri- 
osity, as he begins to learn about 
the world in which he lives, is an 
opportunity for you to help him 
erow in wisdom. 


Three Years Old 


As you yourself pray, at meal- 
time, at bedtime, or at other times, 
your child will begin to realize that 
‘“talking to God’’ is a very natural 
thing to do. Perhaps you ean put 
into words your child’s feeling 
when he has had a happy experi- 
ence. For example, on his birth- 
day, you might say, ‘‘My boy is 
growing. I’m glad God planned 
for boys to grow.’’ This will not 
only please your child and make 
him feel important, but it will also 
help him to connect his feeling of 
appreciation for growth with God. 

To help your child grow in favor 
with man, he must learn to be and 
do what is right. Even a three- 
year-old can begin to make simple 
choices and to understand what is 
right and good to do. 

Yours is one of the highest tasks 
of all, that of helping a young 
child to grow and develop ‘‘in 
wisdom, in stature, and in favor 
with God and man.”’ 


PIM UTC LULL LULL RBESOUW, 


To Use with Children Four and Five Years Old .. . 


(Cut around the broken lines and paste each small page into your own book about God’s love and care.) 


ee awe eee ne enna eee eee 
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GROWING IN FAVOR WITH GOD 


Do what is right and good—Deuteronomy 


6:18. 
Glad to Grow 


It isn’t always easy 

To do what’s right and good; 
Sometimes it’s hard for me 
To do the things I should. 
But when I do what’s right, 
It is so good to know 

That God is glad also 

To see how I can grow. 


GROWING IN WISDOM 
And the child grew . . . —Luke 2:40. 


oe! Happy Thought 


God planned many ways for boys and girls 
to grow. He planned that they should use their 
eyes, ears, and minds to learn about the world 
in which they live. There are so many wonder- 
ful things to learn about—birds, turtles, fish, 
and dogs. There are flowers and trees. There 
are people and oh, so many things! I’m glad 
I can learn about the world. I’m glad I can 
learn about God. 
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GROWING IN FAVOR WITH MAN 

Love one another, John 15212; i? i : a 
My Prager ee eee ee 
Dear God, I’m glad oe planned “ 
and Bs ese “I want to ¢ e 


GROWING IN STATURE 
And the child grew and became SOD a7 
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To Use with Boys and Girls Six, Seven and Eight Years Old... 


(Cut around the broken lines and paste each small page into your own book of devotions.) 


GROWING IN WISDOM 
—Luke 2:52. 


Things that Help Us Grow 


We thank Thee, our Father, 
For hard things to do! 
Some things we don’t like, 
And things that are new. 
Many errands to run, 
A bad problem or two. 
We thank Thee, our Father, 
For hard things to do! 


—CAROLYN M. KESSLER 


Story 


“Growing in Wisdom,’’ Primary Pupil’s 
Book, Second Year, Summer Quarter, page 34. 


Song 


“Glad I Am to Grow,’’ Primary Pupil’s 
Book, First Year, Summer Quarter, page 45. 


Jesus increased in wisdom . . 
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GROWING IN STATURE 


Jesus increased in wisdom and in stature . 
—Luke 2:52. 


JI Dhink of God 4 Pi Vin for Growth 


God planned for boys and girls to grow in 
many ways. He planned for food to help them 
grow. He planned the nighttime for rest, to 
help them grow. He planned for mothers and 
fathers and others to care for boys and girls 
and help them grow. He planned for people to 
use their minds to think of best ways to live and 
grow. I want to grow in all the ways God 
planned so that I can be the best person I can 


be. 
Payer 


Dear God, help me to grow in every way I can 
so that I will be the kind of person you want 
me to be. Amen. 
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GROWING IN FAVOR WITH GOD 


Jesus increased in wisdom and in stature and 
in favor with God . . —Luke 2:52. 


*y/ Things Hebp Wie Grow in 
Ri vor afl God 


Showing Kindness 
Praying 

Reading My Bible 
Going to Church 
Loving Others 
Being Patient 
Helping Others 
Choosing the Best 


Payer 


Help me, dear God, to be strong to do the 
things which are right and best to do. Amen. 


GROWING IN FAVOR WITH MAN 


Jesus increased in wisdom and in stature, and 
in favor with God and with man.—Luke 2:52. 


My i, rayer 


Dear God, I’m glad you planned ways for 
boys and girls to grow. I want to grow in 
wisdom and so I shall try to use my eyes, my 
ears and my mind the best that I can. I want 
to grow in stature and so I will try to do the 
things which will help me grow, such as eating 
proper food and getting enough rest. I want to 
be pleasing to you and to people, so I shall try 
hard to know your will and do the things I 
should. Please help me to grow in the best ways 
possible. Amen. 
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- most of her free time. 
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Young people, on their own for the first time, often wonder how 
far their new independence extends in relation to their home 


By Lloyd Putnam 


life. Parents, too, are standing on new ground. In this article 
Lloyd Putnam gives some ideas that will help bridge the gap 


ALTER had a job in a local 

factory and was looking to- 
ward military service in a short 
time. Mary worked in one of the 
nurseries in town. John had been 
in the service and was now getting 
settled again in his home town. 
Sue was attending a college a few 
blocks from her home. 

Apparently these young people 
had little in common. But wait! 
Didn’t they really have a great 
deal in common? For each one 
had left high school in the not too 
distant past, and each was now 
living at home with his parents. 
They shared that feeling of inde- 
pendence that comes when one is 
out of high school and in the late 
teens or early twenties. All four 
had figuratively signed an unwrit- 
ten declaration of independence 
from the domination of parents 
and teachers and were now on 
their own. 

Walter, Mary, John, and Sue 
were also-very much alike in that 
each was confronted with some of 
the peculiar problems that face 
post-high-school youth as they con- 
tinue to live at home. Walter 
was making a good salary and was 
wondering how much he should 
contribute to family expenses. Sue 
wondered how much work around 
the house her parents would expect 
ef her since she did have to study 
Mary was 
om the brink of engagement but 


_ was not quite sure of the attitude 


of her parents toward it. John 


was in the process of readjust- 
ment and was looking for a job 
— “with a future.’ 


7 ets 


But he wasn’t 


sure whether or not he should take 
his dad’s advice. 

All four youth were involved 
in adjusting themselves to their 
parents in a new way since they 
now had ‘‘independenece.’’ But 
how independent were they really? 
How independent did they have a 
right to be? How seriously should 
they take their parents’ advice? 
These were questions that bothered 
not only them but also their par- 
ents. Perhaps they are questions 
which you, too, in a similar situa- 
tion, are also asking. They are 
questions that need an answer. 


Crystal-ball answers are impos- 
sible. Each situation and each 
problem has its own peculiar fea- 
tures. Yet perhaps some guiding 
principles can be suggested that 
will help in finding conerete solu- 
tions. Maybe some guiding lights 
can be posted although each must 
steer his own course. Here are 
some of the lights for the Chris- 
tian family, lights that should cast 
their beckoning rays toward both 
the young person and the adult 
as each seeks to solve the inevitable 
problems of life. 


Spiritual unity. In a Christian 
family the home should be thought 
of as a unit in which each member 
plays an important and vital part. 
Underlying every activity will be 
the spiritual unity which comes 
only from a mutual sense of deyo- 
tion to a supreme cause, to a su- 
preme God. This cause will aim 
at the fullest realization by every 
family member of what it means 
to be a mature person and a son 
of God. Home life should be sat- 
urated with this spiritual atmos- 


phere; otherwise even the smallest 
of problems will appear difficult 
and the successful solution of it 
dubious. A mutual loyalty to God| 
should give both the young person 
and the parent a common meeting’ 
ground as together they work out 
their problems. 


Mutual respect. Faith in each 
other and a mutual respect for the 
sacred worth of each person in the 
family will follow from a common 
devotion to God. Independence 
and freedom will be important 
values. This will mean that the 
mature young person will be given 
a chance to share in family plans 
that affect everyone. He will have 
some voice, and in return he will 
respect the voices of the others. If 
there is more than one young per- 
son in the family, it means that 
the parents will not play favorites. 

Independence will also mean a 
greater opportunity for the young 
person to make decisions. How- 
ever, if the family is thought of as 
a spiritual unit, he will quite nat- 
urally be eager to share his plans 
with others, to talk over some of 
his more important decisions, and 
to gain from the broader expe 
riences of - others. 2 
young person will realize that get: 
ting married and choosing a new 
job are momentous decisions that 
require careful thought. The ma 
ture parent will respect the young 
person’s right to come to his owl 
decision, although this does no 
mean that helpful suggestions anc 
counsel cannot be given. Mary 
for example, should be happy t 
share some of her courtship pro! 
lems, knowing that her <pa 
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Mary was on the 

brink of engagement 

but was not sure of 

her parents’ attitude 
to it. 


| a 
—Harold M. Lambert. 


will respect her opinions and not 
dictate what she is to do. John 
should feel free in letting his dad 
counsel him about a job, knowing 
that he will ultimately be allowed 
to make the decision himself. 
Christian responsibility. In a 
Christian home there will also be 
a sense of responsibility. Inde- 
pendence without responsibility 
would soon lead to chaos. The 
Christian young person will live 
by the insight that we are mem- 
bers one of another and thus have 
the obligation to uphold the rights 
of others as well as our own. He 
will feel an inward compulsion to 
respond willingly to the needs of 
others, knowing that if one mem- 
ber of the family rejoices, all have 
reason to rejoice; if one sorrows, 
all have reason to sorrow. 
- He will be sensitive to the feel- 
ings, hopes, problems, and fears of 
his parents. Consider Walter, 
with his problem of how much to 
zontribute. to family income. His 
lecision will depend on his sensi- 
tivity to the needs of his parents 
well as on his own essential 


Beyond the 
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unity of faith and the sense of 
freedom and responsibility, Chris- 
tian family life will also be guided 
by the light of ‘‘great expecta- 
tions.’’ There will be an implicit, 
mutual expectation of the best 
from everyone. There will be a 
mutual confidence in the ability of 
each to exert self-control. Trans- 
lated into practice this would 
mean, for example, that parents 


~would no longer feel the necessity 


for staying up till everyone is in 
at night. They would expect the 
best of their young adults, know- 
ing that this is the only way of 
developing a strong sense of re- 
sponsibility and integrity. Chris- 
tians should always have great 
faith in others, and perhaps-no- 
where is this more important than 
in early manhood and woman- 
hood. te 


Creative tension. In spite of 
every effort to reduce frictions in 
the home, conflicts will inevitably 
oceur. When they do, there is an- 
other light to guide us. When 
tensions and problems arise, every 
opportunity should be used to 
make them creative—a chance for 
a deeper understanding of one an- 


other. Instead of compulsive con- 
demnation, there will be a _ sin- 
cere attempt to understand why 
others differ in their opinions and 
plans. Conflicts will be used for 
growth rather than destruction of 
personality. Most significantly, 
underlying all tensions’ there 
should be the support that comes 
from a common faith in the power 
of a love that suffers long and is 
patient. 


Sue might well run into difficul- 
ties with her parents when they 
seem to demand too much of her 
time in the preformance of house- 
hold chores. But the problem can 
be worked out if it is approached 
in the spirit of the sharing of 
needs and the creative use of ten- 
sion. 


THESE are some of the guiding — 


lights that can be used by older. 
youth confronted with the prob- | 
lems of living at home. It must 
be stressed, however, that these 


guides are worthless if not ap- «e 
plied and followed in a spirit of 


Christian love. Christian solu- — 


tions to our problems are strongly, | 
dependent on 


if not entirely, 


Christian attitudes and relation- 
ships. Given a family where love 
is a natural part of the emotional 
atmosphere, there 1s already pres- 
ent a sturdy foundation for work- 
ing out the hardest of problems. 


What can the young person do 
as he continues to live at home 
and as he meets new parental and 
emotional problems? He can aim 
at the creation of the kind of fam- 
ily life in which conflicts will be 
kept at a minimum, the kind of 
family life in which there is a 
fine balance between independence 
and responsibility. When trouble 
does arise, he can try to meet it in 
a truly Christian spirit of respect, 
understanding, and love. 


Tatters, the Calico Cat 
(Continued from page 18) 


‘‘Nancy, could we: take a couple of 
kittens home with us?’’ asked Cousin 
Bob. ‘‘We really need them on the 
farm. I promise you that we will be 
very good to them.’’ 

Nancy looked at Mother. Mother 
said, ‘‘I think the little kittens would 
be very happy on Cousin Bob’s farm, 
don’t you, Nanecy?’’ 

“*T guess so,’’ returned Nancy. She 
knew now that she would really have 
to choose. 

“‘Which two may we have, Nancy?’’ 
Cousin Bob asked. 

“Oh, I don’t really know yet. 
are all so cute,’’? Nancy replied. 

““Well,’’? said Cousin Bob, ‘‘maybe 
it would be a good idea for them to go 

PY ar in pairs. There are two which have 
; yellow on them and two which have gray. 
» Which pair would you like for us to 
take??? 
**You may have the gray ones,’’ said 
- Nancy. 

About a week later one of Naney’s 
friends came over to spend the after- 
noon with her. She wanted one of the 
kittens, too. She telephoned her mother 
to see if she might bring a kitten home. 
_ Her mother consented. Then Nancy 

led to make her final choice. Should 
she keep the yellow and white kitten 
or should she keep the yellow with 
deeper yellow stripes? Finally she 
g chose the all-yellow kitten and named 
pane ‘Tiger Lily.’’ The little yellow- 
Re and-white kitten went home with 

Naney’s playmate. 


, Pic. days later Nancy and her 
_ mother went to visit a friend, Jane 
who had just come home from the hos. 
pital where she had had an operation 
or her eyes. Her eyes were still band- 
and would be for many weeks. 


ancy sat near Jane’s bed and talked 


They 


THIS IS THE WAY WE DID IT... 


Prayer before School 


Our only child started to school 
this fall and, to help him feel more 
secure, I suggested we have a 
prayer together before he left for 
school. 

The first day or two our prayers 
were for Bill, but as he became 
aequainted with his school associ- 
ates, our prayer list grew. 


By Mrs. Forrest Leamer 


Now each morning we pray for 
the teachers, pupils, bus driver, 
janitor, and the cooks who serve} 
the lunches. 

Now it is Bill’s suggestion each 
morning that we have our prayers. 

I hope others will take the time| 
to help their little ones learn the| 
value of prayer. 


Picture Reading 


By Mrs. Fred Huffman 


When our oldest daughter 
started to kindergarten, I was em- 
ployed part-time and was not al- 
ways at home when she returned 
from school. 


Since she could not read, we had 
to find some way of leaving a note 
that she could understand telling 
her where she was to go. 


We cut from a magazine a pic- 
ture of an elderly lady, one of a 
youthful lady, and one of a mother 
with children. Before I left home, 
I would tack the picture of the 
elderly lady on our kitchen bulletin 
board if she was to go to grand- 
mother’s, the one of the youthful 
lady if she was to go to her aunt’s, 


‘‘And do you know that Tatters had 
four baby kittens? We have given them 
all away except one. 
yellow kitten and I call him Tiger 
Lily.’? : 

“Oh, I would love to have a little kit- 
ten,’’ said Jane. 

“‘T wish I had known before, Jane. 
You could have had one of the kittens 
Just as well as the other people,’’ said 
Nancy thoughtfully. 

That night when Nancy was getting 
ready for bed, she began talking to 
Mother about the visit with Jane, 


He is a beautiful 


or the one of the mother if she was 
to go to a neighbor’s who had small. 
children. } 

She could tell at a glance where 
she was to go. 4 


This system worked out fine for 
us. 


HEARTHSTONE would like 

to have its readers tell how 
they have handled difficult 
family problems. Contribu- 
tions should be limited to 
500 words or less. Those 
which are accepted will be 
paid—for at regular rates. 
All unpublished manuscripts — 
will be returned if they 
carry return postage. Here — 
is a chance for our readers — 
to help others! ; 


f 

‘‘Mother, Jane said she would lil 
to have a kitten. Maybe I should giv 
her Tiger Lily. I still have Tatter 
‘‘That is a good idea,’’ said Mot 
‘‘T am sure it will make Jane hay 
Mother kissed Nancy. 
‘Could we take Tiger Lily 

morrow?’’ Nancy asked. | . 
“Yes, dear,’? Mother replied. 

Just then Tatters jumped 
Naney’s bed. Nancy stroked Ta 
fur softly and whispered, ‘‘I 


you came to our house, e] 
your kittens, but I like 
; ee. Ty 


‘ie ‘ae 4 
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By Doris Clore Demaree 


Do you have a worship center in your home? Or have 
you been just a bit embarrassed about discussing it? 
Have you found a worship center helpful or have you 
felt it was:just another fad? And if you haven’t one in 


your home, where would you put one, anyway ? 


To Have 


—Shockney 


or 


Not to Have 


Study Article and Study Guide 


N THE homes of our ancestors 

the Bible was kept in a econ- 
venient place, often on the living 
room table, where it was handy 
for use in the family daily wor- 
ship. This in its simplest form is 
a worship center, for there it lay 
reminding all of its precious mes- 
sage. Years passed. Still it lay_ 
on the living room table but since 
it seldom was open, it lost its use- 
fulness and lay there only to 
gather the dust and thus add to 
the number of things that must be 
dusted. 


A simple uncluttered arrangement de- 
velops an atmosphere for family 
worship. 


Today in many homes there iS a resurgence ot Bible 
study and worship and there 1s a growing feeling 
among some Christian families that a home worship 
center is or should be an important place in every 
home. Let me tell you something of what has hap- 


pened in one home over a period of almost twenty 


years. 

The Bible always had occupied a place of honor in 
the living room of this home. It was convenient for 
reading. Its very convenience reminded the parents 
and the children of God’s love and care and inspired 
their worship. No other books were piled upon its 
It was handled earefully. 

One day one of the children brought home his 
church school paper with a beautiful colored picture 
of the ‘‘Madonna of the Chair.’’ He liked the pic- 
ture so much that his mother hunted a picture frame 
that would set off its beauty and protect the print. 
Where could they hang it? It was the boy’s picture 
and his mother thought he would want it in his room 
beside his bed, but no, he suggested a spot on the 
living room wall in a narrow space between two 
doors. As it hung there, he recalied the story of 
Jesus and often the conversation led naturally into 
a worship experience for the boy. 

One day the mother pushed a small walnut table 
to the wall below the picture. Would the children 
like to keep a Bible there? One of the children’s 
Bibles was chosen because it had so recently been 
received. ‘‘Would you like my picture of Jesus 
praying?’’ asked the mother. So beside the Bible 
they placed an easel-framed small picture of Christ 

in Gethsemane. How the children loved it all! The 
i child- Jesus on the wall, the man Jesus at prayer 
____ and the Holy Bible on the table made a triumvirate 
of worship aids calling them to worship throughout 
the day. 


Months and years passed by. One day when the 
younger children needed a rainy-day activity, the 
‘mother gave them paper and crayons and the idea 
: of a stained-glass window. She helped them outline 
_ an arched window and they filled it in erazy-quilt 

© fashion with bits of color separated by heavy black 
lines. When they had finished, they liked it so much 
that they mounted it on heavy paper and fastened 
a to the wall below the small picture of the 
; “Madonna of the Chair’’ and above the table with 
the Bible and picture of ‘‘Christ in Gethsemane.’ 
‘Their place of beaut ip ae 
pes eit plat y and worship had more of them- 
_ Selves in it now and their interest in the bit of beauty 

ey tey had created enhanced their interest in the wor- 
_ Ship center as a whole. It was easy to pick up the 

e and find well-loved verses and stories from 
ume to time. 


au ul crayoned wall hanging. It was a rec- 
le of cloth fringed at each end with the Chinese 
ter for love erayoned in black ter 
on the 


ells 


a of this reminder they 
in the center, ia 


consent, it was taken down and replaced with thi 
crayoned hanging. 

Years later, when the children were all old enoug. 
to understand, the father made a simple walnut cro 
that became a part of the table equipment. 
Secret Place joined the Bible on the table. Som 
times there was a book of prayers there. Always ii 
was a reminder of worship and a place where wor 
ship materials were kept in a simple, lovely arrang 
ment. 

Recently a television set came to take its place 1 
the family living room. As with the advent of an 
major piece of equipment, there was much readju 
ing of the living room furniture. The place of th 
worship center had to make way for a rearrangemen 
of chairs for viewing the TV programs. If the wor 
ship center had not become such an established par 
of this family’s living, it might have been left out 
Instead, it became a more focal part of the room ar 
rangement. Along the wall at the side of the ne 
TV set hangs a lovely picture, ‘‘Follow Me,’’ by 
Tom Curr. Beeause of its size, it dominates the wa | 
Below it stands a small table with an easy chair at 
its side. On the table are the walnut cross, a bowl of 
lovely dried flowers (real ones), the Bible, and other 
worship materials. Wherever one sits in that living 
room, this worship center holds his interest in a sort 
of dramatic way, calling the family and their guests 
to meditation and worship. 

Going back some fifteen years we find that the 
mother and father began to notice that in each 
the children’s rooms their own materials of worsh 
began to appear or collect in some one small area, 
usually the table and wall above that was most co 
venient to their beds: their Bible, a picture, dey 
tional books, and the like. The daughter married 
Soon on the shelf in her own living room appeared 
their Bible flanked by lovely candles, and on the wall 
above a picture of Sallman’s head of Christ. 


This is the story of one family. If we only knew 
of them, we could probably repeat story after story 
of similar experiences. Why? 


_ It must be because they have found certain val 
in a worship center. The family in our story foun 
many values. a 


1. It expressed in a tangible way their interest in 
spiritual things, and emphasized the important pl 
religion had in their lives. ae 

2. It helped to develop an atmosphere or r 
ness for worship. Just seeing it reminded them. 
God and of their desire and pledge to follow his 
of life as taught by Jesus Christ. Even tho 
may have been busy with other things at_ 
whenever they looked at this place of worsl 
ship thoughts and prayers, fleeting thoug 
have been, came to their hearts and min¢ : 


- they would have been - 


me 


Bers cher chi 
oo 


or as 


—Shockney 


“his convenient worship center reminds the whole family of 
God’s love and care. 


or awhile, even a brief time of Bible reading was 
ossible and probable. 

4. The fourth value which this family found was 
ntirely unexpected. Everyone who entered their 
ome, whether stranger or friend, quickly realized 
hat this was the home of a Christian family. Look- 


STUDY GUIDE 


ing about they saw other evidences: the personal 
worship centers in the children’s own rooms; church 
magazines and papers lying with the secular maga- 
zines and papers; other religious pictures on the 
wa's; a hymnbook on the piano. The worship center 
was not a pose but a real expression of vital Chris- 
tian living. 

We have such a center in our home. A few rules 
or guides may be of help to you in setting up one in 
your own home. 


1. Choose a convenient, focal, ‘‘just right’’ place. 
This might be a table against the wall as in our story. 
It could well be a shelf, an end table, or even a coffee 
table. 

2. Make the center beautiful, with beauty that in 
its form, color, or arrangement will remind of God. 

3. Make the arrangement simple. Too many things 
will only clutter. The smaller the space the fewer 
items should be used and the more care that needs 
to be taken relative to the size of the articles to be 
used. 

4. Make the center meaningful. Begin with a copy 
of the Bible. Add items one at a time until you 
have what you want. This probably will mean that 
the arrangement and choice of items in it will be 
changed frequently. 

5. Let each member of the family have a part in 
planning the center. Sometimes this could be group 
planning, sometimes individuals taking turns. 

6. Make sure there is comfortable seating near by 
with adequate light for reading. 

7. Make use of it in your own individual devotions 
and in family worship. 


reparation for the Meeting: 

1. Carefully read the article ‘‘To Have 
r Not to Have.’’ 

2. Study the suggestions for the meet- 
ig as given on this page. Add other 
ossible ideas of things to do as they 
me to your mind. 

3. Think of those who will attend 
our meeting: their special interests, 
seeds, and possible use of worship cen- 
rs in their homes. 

4, Plan your program for the meet- 
ig. Make assignments and all other 


children’s 


When Children Come With You 


Well ahead of the meeting time 
secure a leader who will: 


Conduct a Story Hour. Choose 
books of stories suitable for the 
age group who will attend. These 
books may be obtained from the 
departments 
church or from the public library. 
For young children the stories 
must be brief. 


paste a lovely picture on one half 
with the top of the picture just 
below the fold of the paper. This 
will stand as an easel. 


Older children may be helped 
to fold a piece of construction pa- 
per into three equal sections to 
make a triptych or three-section 
screen. A picture may be pasted 
on the center section and some 


in your 


Older children 


reparations necessary for your meet- 
ig. 

uggestions for Your Meeting: (Choose 
irefully) 

1. Have someone retell briefly the 
ory of how one family developed and 
ed a worship center as told in the 
‘st part of the study article. 

. Discover what families in your 
up have a worship center and ask 
em to tell of their experiences with 


3. Ask one or more families to drama- 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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may prefer to take turns reading. 


Direct Games. These, too, 
should be appropriate for the age 
children who participate. A good 
game book such as Games for 
Boys and Girls, by E. O. Harbin, 
is an excellent source. Older 
children may enjoy quiet table 
games, too. 

Provide opportunities for mak- 
ing things with their hands. The 
younger children may be helped 
to fold a piece of heavy construc- 
tion paper in half and then to 


ornamentation on each side sec- 
tion. This ornamentation could 
be a small section of design cut 
from paper doily, star seals or 
simple pattern of a stained-glass 
window. 


When the meeting is over, the 
children may take their work 
home and use it in a simple wor- 
ship center in their own room or 
wherever they might want to place 
them. Pictures used should be of 
such nature as to call the child’s 
attention to thoughts of God, 


tize their own story of the worship cen- 
ter in their home. 

4. Ask several families to set up as 
nearly as possible a worship center they 
have in their own home, telling why cer- 
tain items were chosen for it and any 
other interesting or helpful bits of in- 
formation about its setting up or use. 

5. Have a discussion: ‘‘Are Worship 
Centers Helpful?’’ The four values 
stated in the study article may be used 
to start the discussion or as a final 
report to finish it. 

6. Have a discussion: ‘‘Things to 
Keep in Mind When Setting Up a Wor- 
ship Center.’’? The leader for this part 
might make a flip chart of the rules 
given in the study article. If the group 
is small each sheet of the chart could 
be a single sheet of typing paper with 
one rule for each sheet. These could 


BIBLEGRAM 
By Sella E Allen 


Guess the words defined below and write them over their 
Then transfer each letter to the correspond- 
The colored squares 


numbered dashes. 
ingly numbered square in the pattern. 
indicate word endings. 


Reading from left to right, the filled pattern will con- 
tain a selected quotation from the Bible. 


A About one fourth of a month 


83 17 21 70 


B The lowest prize in a game ___ 


12 41 7 54 100 


C The important man at a wed- 
CONN 2 a ro 


be fastened on a small clipboard which 
could be held on one knee or a table. 
As the rules are stated and discussed, 
the sheets are then flipped or turned 
over to expose the next rule. If the 
group is large, larger sheets of paper 
can be used. These can be fastened to 
the top of a blackboard and flipped 
over as needed. Each rule can be stated 
(and should be) in as few words as pos- 
sible on the chart with the discussion 
amplifying it. 

7, Ask one family to set up their home 
worship center and lead the group in a 
family worship experience such as they 
have in their own home. This should be 
brief. 


A Possible Plan for the Meeting: 


1. Introduce the topic by having the 
story of how one family developed its 
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86 69 15 


gress 


E Came out of a sleep 


|e 


55 10 


117 49 71 80 95 
F The President’s first name ___ ae 

18 67 38 61 88 22. 
G Laughter or merriment r= Sl oe 

39 118 20 64 23. 


H A passenger ship 


I False pride 


L Prickly growth on a plant ___ 


‘_ MTop of the house 


} N Took off the whiskers 
O. Book of sacred songs 


42 91 45 76 62 
106 68 113 65. 


37 74 77 24 119 


108 101 112 34 


— ———_ 


—_ -——__ 
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or jam 


Q More refined 


— —__ ___ 
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Solution on page 29. 


R The forward part of anything 
S Bandleader’s stick 
T Young girl’s coming-out party 
U Something to sew with 
V To defeat utterly 


'W Goes on a voyage by water 


worship center as told in the study 
article. 

2. Ask several families to set up wor 
ship centers they have and tell abou 
them as they set them up. 

3. Have a discussion ‘‘Are Worshiy 
Centers Helpful?’’ 

4, Have a discussion using the flip 
chart. 

5. Close with a family worship. 


For Further Reference: 

Guideposts to Creative Family Worship, 
by Edward W. and Anna Laura Geb- 
hard. 

The Family Worships Together, by 
Mazelle Wildes Thomas. 

Opening the Door to God, by Herman 
J. Sweet. 
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P Food that is good with butter 


85 9 66 79 48 3. 


aos 103 107 56 90. 


I have a ten-year-old son who 
refuses to co-operate with his fa- 
ther and me. He is very intelli- 
gent, one of the top ten in his 
grade. He was promoted to the 
sixth grade. He thinks he should 
have his own way about every- 
thing. We live on a farm. He 
thinks he shouldn’t be required 
even to carry in a load of stove 
wood. He has lots of pets and 
loves to play with them but will 
not feed and take care of them. 
He is always starting things but 
never finishes them—he even ex- 
pects us to pick up his toys and 
clothes. He thinks he should have 
an unlimited amount of spending 
money. He won a blue ribbon 
with his 4-H club calf last year, so 
he has a good-sized bank account. 
When we refuse to give him 
money, he threatens to write a 
check for whatever he wants. He 
attends two movies each week 
and buys two or three comic 
books each week. He also reads 
good books, newspapers, and mag- 
azines, and the Bible. He has lots 
of friends and gets along fine 
when playing with only one or 
two children but thinks the chil- 
dren at school treat him wrong. 
He hates school. He is an only 
child and can be so sweet when 
he wants to be nice. I wonder if 
you can tell us where we have 
failed. 


Your description of your son 
suggests that he is like many 
other ten-year-old boys, a bundle 
of contradictions. On the one 
and he doesn’t like school, but is 
e of the top ten in his grade 
cause of his excellent work. He 
esn’t feel that he should be re- 
ired to do any work, and yet 


0 


on with his 4-H club calf, an 


he same time he won a blue. 


SE. 


achievement, presumably, that 
could not have been reached with- 
out considerable work on his part. 
It would seem, therefore, that in 
addition to his undesirable qual- 
ities, he also has many charac- 
teristics of which you can be 
proud. 

It may be that in attempting to 
get him to co-operate with you 
and your husband, you have used 
a rather authoritarian approach, 
by which I mean you tend to tell 
him what to do, rather than to 
take the time for the three of you 
to decide what his duties and re- 
sponsibilities should be. I am not 
suggesting that you should coddle 
him or that he does not need to 
learn to obey when obedience is 
called for. But sometimes those 
of us who are parents forget that 
children are likely to respond bet- 
ter to suggestions than to com- 
mands. There are times, too, 
when we expect children to do all 
the co-operating, forgetting that 
we also need to co-operate with 


them. At any rate, I am wonder- 


ing if it would be possible for the 
members of your family to make 
a list of the things that must be 
done to keep the home operating 
smoothly and efficiently and then 
decide together what are the re- 
sponsibilities of each one. If your 


son had an opportunity to choose 


his own tasks, he might be more 
inelined to do them. To be sure, 
he might decide against carrying 
in the stove wood, but instead, 
willingly accept another task. _ 

Your son should be given some 
idea of the financial situation of 
the family, and he should have an 
allowance that is his to spend as 
he wills. If he has an allowance 
of his own that is arrived at after 
a consideration of his normal ex- 
penses for a week or a month, he 


should not be so inclined to beg 
you for money. Since he reads 
good books and magazines, he 
evidently is not reading comic 
books to excess and therefore you 
need not be disturbed because he 
seems to enjoy them. 

Keep on encouraging him to 
finish what he starts, but also be 
patient with him if he does not al- 
ways do so. With respect to the 
pets, it is not realistic to assume 
that you can get rid of them if he 
doesn’t take care of them, as I ex- 
pect you and your husband also 
are attached to them. It would 
seem to make sense, however, not 
to give him additional pets with- 
out a clear understanding that if 
the new pets are to be kept, he 
must take his share of the re- 
sponsibility for caring for them. 


Ayn-42Q Wa. Mire 


Biblegram Solution — 
Biblegram on page 28 


‘<«Therefore, my beloved brethren, be 
steadfast, immovable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord, knowing that 
in the Lord your labor is not in vain.’’ 
(1 Corinthians 15:58) 


The Words 

A Week M Roof 

B Booby N Shaved 
C Groom O Hymnal 
D Senate P Bread 
E Awoke Q Finer 
F Dwight R Front 
ee S Baton 
H Liner 
I Vanity T Debut 
J Villain U Needle 
K Both V Rout 
L Thorn W Sails 


Vermont Antiques at Valley Forge 
(Continued from page 12) 


eight houses on the range, but a chair, 
an Empire mirror frame of mahogany, 
and the corner cupboard, which now 
holds our pewter, were the only things 
worthy of mention. 

Friends have given us many lovely 
things. Among these is a pewter coffee 
urn of Dutch origin, which was given 
us by a friend of my grandfather. It 
had been brought to this country by 
his family many, many years ago, when 
they came to Ohio. He was eager, when 
he learned that we had become inter- 
ested in antiques, to show us what he 
called his ‘‘old tin coffeepot.’’? I ad- 
mired it and he gave it to me. Since 
then I have found that it is a rare urn. 
In museums I have seen similar ones, 
all having one handle, while this one 
seems more graceful with its two. The 
small brass stopper is the same shape 
as the urn. 

A dear friend in Vermont was the 
donor of the much-cherished family 
Bible printed in Philadelphia in 1814. 
He found this in an old barn. It holds 
a focal place on a deep windowsill in 
the dining room, and from it we read 
daily. A candlestick and spectacles also 
are gifts from a Vermont friend. When 
we left Burlington our friends of the 
Baptist church, where we were mem- 
bers, made us a present of two Windsor- 
type church pews which had been used 

in the first church building. We prize 
them especially for their sentimental 
value, aside from their practical value 
as summer porch furniture. 
Antiques have never been a hobby 
in our family. Rather, they are a 
choice of a type of furnishings which 
we prefer because they seem to us to 
have a charm and a stability that do 
not attach to the modern pieces. And 
in that choice, perhaps we are seeking 
romance as well as permanence and inte- 
gration of life. How fortunate we 
_ are to have found this sturdy house, 
fee) together with its stone barn, its deep 
____well of pure water, its emerald clumps 
, ft boxwood, its thornless rose (said to 
ave been planted by an aide to Gen. 
orge Washington) and its secret hide- 
: for those who used it as a station 
he underground railway—these 
s and many more, add to the aura 
Secrecy enriching its historic lore. 
antiques are only such things as we 
and touch in our daily living. It 
might seem nowadays a large 


Dinner in 20 Minutes 
(Continued from page 6) 


‘<did we have to?’’ and bursting into 
tears flung herself face down on the 
divan. Quickly he sat on the floor be- 
side her, his mechanical leg sticking 
out straight before him like a grotesque 
toy. His arm tight about her shoulders, 
he pressed his cheek against hers, her 
tears trickling down his collar. 

there, Baby,’’ he crooned 
“Cry it out, it will do 


SvPneres 
as to a child. 
you good.’’ 

The car had been more than a new 
ear to Bob and Dorothy. It had been 
a tangible symbol of achievement, or 
security. It had stood for their arrival 
upon a new plane of success far above 
the years of struggle and scrimping. 
The symbol was gone, and she cried. 

‘(We'll get another, Honey,’’ he 
soothed. ‘‘It won’t be long. You’ll 
see. And,’’ he went on excitedly, ‘‘T 
deposited a thousand dollars’ difference 
between the price of ours and this old 
one, a thousand dollars for the hospital 
bills. It means we won’t need a second 
mortgage on the house.’’? He paused, 
the silence broken only by her muf- 
fled sobs. ‘‘Cheer up, Hon,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘After all, the sky is still blue, 
the grass is still green. That old pine 
tree is still outside the window just like 
it has been for the fifty years since the 
house was built, and maybe fifty years 
before that, before the house was 
dreamed of. There’s been a lot of liv- 
ing in this house, a lot of joys, and a 
lot of sorrows as well; and we’re going 
to have a lot of living here, too. Sor- 
rows, yes, but a lot of joys. As long 
as we have each other and love each 
other even the sorrows will build in us 
strength for happiness.’’ 

‘‘Hanky,’’ she whispered like a peni- 
tent child, her hand groping out. ‘‘I’m 
sorry, Bob, honest.’’ 

He took the big white square from his 
pocket and tenderly dried her face, then 
planted a kiss on her lips. 

‘‘What’s for supper?’’ he 
cheerfully. i 

While she rattled pans in the kitchen 
he went up to the bathroom to wash. 
There, the door closed for privacy, he 
leaned against it while his own shoul- 


ders shook in the silent grief of a strong 
man. 


asked 


Danny was finishing his cereal when 


the phone rang. He munched on con-_ 


tentedly, the warm sunshine from the 


east window falling across his face, 


the last opera- 


ra Tor of at . 4 


lently suffers pain which it cannot u 
derstand, over which it has no contro 
so they suffered. They had no skill, 
knowledge, no service to offer their so 
They could do nothing, only wait. T 
same soft-footed nurse approached, h 
kindly face lined perhaps a little mo 
deeply than before. ‘‘Come,’’ she saic 

‘(Tg he, is he?’’ they both asked th 
question that needed no completion. — 

‘‘Danny is all right.’’ She smile 
‘‘He is still sleeping. You may com 
up now, but quietly.”’ 

Silently they stood by the bed. Dann 
his head swathed in bandages, lookec 
pale and small beneath the stiff hos 
pital sheet. Dr. Pederson, solid anc 
somehow with a look of dedication i 
his stiff white hospital gown, like 
priest in his surplice before the altar 
stood facing them across the no 
bed. t 
‘< Will he, will his eyes be all right?’ 


Dorothy whispered. i 

‘<We wait and see,’’ he said. 
wait and see.’’ 

They waited and the time seemed it 
terminable. Danny moaned a low moa 
in his sleep, his head rolling from sid 
to side. Then his eyes opened, and his 
mouth spread in a wide grin. ‘‘Hi, 
Mom. Hi, Dad,’’ he said. 

No one had said they were there. 


Danny sat in the window seat oO! 
the big bay window watching the pur- 
ple and rose and gold of the autum 
sunset fade from the evening sky. Stree 
lights twinkled on in the dusk, and 2 
leaf floated diagonally down across 
window. ‘‘Pheonk, pheonk,’’ came th 
rude squawk of the rubber horn. U 
coiling gracefully, he slid down the bai 
ister and skittered down the hall, th 
big German shepherd, Caesar, boundi 
along gleefully by his side. Dann; 
mother was peeling potatoes at the si 

‘‘Mom,’’ he called, his hand rea 
ing automatically for the cooky jar. 
‘‘T’m going riding with Bill.’’ J 

It was then that Dorothy Highe 
fingers whitening from their grip 
the sink, was forced to make the bi 
decision of her life. No evasion, no 
ting off was possible. She had t 
cide, now. After all the agony, 
heartache and fears of the past 
could she let him go? Could she \ 
only tonight, but again and aga 
hammering painfully in her | 
hands clammy with fear, for his 
return? But could she fore 
to the doubtful safety of h 
ence, making ae a weakling 


BOOKS ON ‘‘THE CITY’? 


““The city is one of the greatest mis- 
sion fields of the Protestant churches,’’ 
declares Dr. Kenneth D. Miller in his 
challenging book God and Man in the 
City (Friendship Press, 1954; cloth, 
$2.00; paper, $1.25). Though he be- 
lieves the city is not more pagan than 
the rural districts of America, ‘‘it still 
remains true,’’ he says, ‘‘that a large 
proportion of our city people are either 
irresponsive to the appeal of the church 
or neglected by the church.’’ This fact 
is of critical significance to America, 
since the cities ‘‘largely shape the moral 
climate of the country and set our 
standards of behavior and values.’’ 


Dr. Miller’s book is chiefly concerned 
with the city’s people—people trying 
to get ahead, the ‘‘wistful pagans,’’ the 
tension-ridden; people on the move; peo- 
ple in the inner city, the residential 
areas, the suburbs. To all of these the 
church must find ways of ministering, if 
city life is to be made satisfying and 
meaningful through a dynamie religious 
faith, and if it is to be made a resource 
for a more Christian America. And 
many churches are finding those ways. 
The book describes both needs and ac- 
complishments. In many cities churches 
and mission agencies are working val- 
iantly at the task of reaching all their 
people with the message and program of 
a vital Christianity. 


Look at the City, by Janette T. 
Harrington (Friendship Press, 1954; 
cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25), is a ‘‘tract 
for the times’’ in modern dress. <A 


The younger teen-agers will see them- 
selves in the young people of They Live 
in the City, by Mary M. Lago (Friend- 
ship Press, 1954; cloth, $2.00; paper, 
$1.25). Kathy and Carl, Barry and 
Wally, Joe and Nick, Barbara and 
Elizabeth, junior highs of a Middle- 
Western city, have their problems; they 
also have a lot of fun in their churches 
and in the mission center where Mike 
and Betty Shackleford know how to turn 
teen-age abilities and enthusiasm into 
channels that help the whole community. 
And in the end many of the teen-agers’ 
own problems are solved, too. Adults as 
well as junior highs will enjoy and profit 
from this book. 


Sidewalk Kids, by Gertrude Jenness 
Rinden (Friendship Press, 1954; cloth, 
$2.00; paper, $1.25), brings to juniors 
ten stories of city boys and girls and 
how they and their families are helped 
by churches and Christian centers. There 
is Skinny who considers Mrs. Dolores’ 
threatened eviction more important than 
a beach picnic. And Ellen Parma from 
Estonia, whose father fixes the organ and 
saves the Children’s Day Program; ar- 
tistic Yasuko whose kamishibai helps 
raise money to build churches in Amer- 
ica’s growing cities; Mary and Jo 
Spotted Horse, who planned to run away 
from the city back to the reservation un- 
til the work campers come to build the 
community house. Juniors will like read- 
ing these heart-warming stories and dis- 
cussing or play-acting them. In doing 


so they will learn why their churches 
support mission churches and such pro- 


generous array of telling photographs of _ 


people and places, accompanied by a 
minimum of clean-cut and vivid text, 
make graphic what city life does to, and 
for, people. The city is seen as a lonely 
place, a place of forbidding asphalt 
jungles, of discouraging barriers, of root- 
lessness and anonymity. It is also seen 
as a place of kindly service, of warm 
Christian fellowship, of spiritual enrich- 
ment. The quality of ministry of the 
city church may make the difference. 


a> 
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Another in the digest-magazine series 
of booklets has been provided for youth 
for the study of the city in WHEN— 
You Live in the City, edited by Lucy 
M. Eldredge (Friendship Press, 1954; 
paper, 50 cents). Human interest stories, 
tures, shorts, facts about city churches 
1d city mission work are timely and 
enetrating. Senior high young people 
| find here interesting material for 
nal reading and for discussion ses- 
in their youth groups, _ 


jects as All Peoples, St. John’s, and the 
Labor Temple. 

What primary child wouldn’t be en- 
tranced by a story called The Boy with 
the Busy Walk? The book by this title 
written by Anne M. Halladay (Friend- 
ship Press, 1954; cloth, $2.00; paper, 
$1.25) tells the story of Tippy and 
Tomas. Tomas was the one with the 
busy walk, and the reason was that he 
was in a hurry to get to the Good 
Friends Mission so he wouldn’t miss any- 
thing, like the words on the little yellow 
kite said. Tippy was the lonesome one, 
sitting on Grandpa’s steps in Denver, 
with nothing to do and no one to play 
with. Then he got acquainted with 
Tomas and joined the boys’ club at the 
mission center. His enthusiasm soon en- 
listed Grandpa, and then his church 
school class at home, in doing things for 
Good Friends Mission. And one day he 
discovered that he too had developed a 
busy walk! 

Also for younger children is a pic- 
ture story, Friendly House (Friendship 
Press, 1954; paper, 50 cents), depicting 
in large attractive photographs and 
brief text the manifold activities of a 
city mission center. The children will 
see how the church helps to provide 
health, recreation, and Christian teach- 
ing for boys and girls like themselves 
who live in crowded cities. 

To facilitate the use of these books in 
groups studying ‘‘The City,’’ there is 
a full set of age group leaders’ guides. 
These provide detailed suggestions for 
study sessions and appropriate activities. 
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zine table. 


visible for our day. - 
their varied type. 


magazines abroad. 


for their needs. 
Ruth C. Ikerman 
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Prayer of a Homemaker 
maa7 Heavenly Sale 


Draw nearer to each home, even in the daily task of dusting the maga- 
Let this reading center of our homes reflect the true interests 
of our hearts as we arrange periodicals in which the Word is made clearly 


Hear our gratitude for all the happiness provided through the printed 
word. We see the beauty and abundance of thy universe as scientists 
learn new secrets of color photography to brighten the white pages with 


With those who are ill or discouraged in our home neighborhoods may 
we be quick to share the printed word of Christian truth, bringing solace 


‘é 
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As we remember the vast distances covered by news-gathering agencies, — ‘4 
‘let us enlarge the scope of our own vision. Protect us from narrowness 
by keeping us alert to mission opportunities through the mailing of our 


What Do You Want for Your 
Children ? 


That question would receive a great many different 
answers if people were compelled to answer it 
quickly. Given a little time to think, however, most 
of them would agree with this, ‘‘We want the very 
-__ best educational opportunities for them that can be 
Be" developed.’’ 

As nearly two million more students than ever be- 
fore open the school doors of our nation this month 
we wonder, ‘‘Are we giving them the very best?’’ 
An honest answer to that question must be, ‘‘We are 
only giving them potentially the best education pos- 
sible.’’ 


Hundreds, yes, thousands, of the school buildings 
opening their doors this month are out-of-date, anti- 
; -quated, erumbling firetraps. 


What buildings we have are dangerously over- 
_ crowded by the surging school population that in- 
creases every year. 

i. We are short about 75, 000. teachers of He number 
_ nee ssary to guide our growing citizens into educated 


uthood. 
Many of the teachers we have are not adequately 


aitties 


ae . 


t importance of the task which they are trying 
our nation. 


tion face, as enumerated in. the above editorial, 


ae 

edi eated themselves for whei demanding responsi- 
~ workers, lack of an adequate understanding or 

1 of our teachers are rig teed in the light of : 


of ° chureh program. , oe ay 


Cooperate With Your Church 


The last week of September is observed by mo: 
churches as Christian Education Week. It is app PO 
priate to consider this observance at the same tin 
we think of our public schools. We believe that Chris 
tian education is just as vital and important for ov 
children and for the nation as is publie education 


The theme for this year’s Christian Educatio 
Week is ‘‘The Bible in the Home.’’ Undoubted 
your church is participating to some extent in thi 
program. If you have heard nothing about it, wh 
not speak to your minister or other church leade: 
and discover what is being planned? ; 


4 
, 


One of the first and most simple ways to cooperat 
in this observance is by going with your family eve1 
Sunday to church school and to church. Just as you 
expect boys and girls to go to school every day 
knowing that absenteeism is a hindrance to their 4 
velopment, so you should expect to attend chur 
school and chureh every Sunday or be handicapy pe 
in your Christian growth. 


=~ 


Another way you can help is by offering your s 
ices in some phase of the program of Christian e 
cation. Many of the difficulties which public edt 


also troubling Christian education. Inadequate oul 
ings and classrooms, a shortage of teachers a 


part of many teachers of what Christian edu 
is, and a complacent constituency are 


still further way to help is to 
an support for 


Developing These 
Resources Won’t 


Mean a Thing... 


If We Neglect 
Our Greatest Natural 
Resource _ 


t's a fact that we often overlook—but a fact it is: a country’s 
rreatest natural resource is its children. For, after all, who will 
levelop and run our industries of tomorrow? Who, but the chil- 
lren of today! And if we neglect their education today, how will 
ve produce the engineers, scientists, doctors, artists and educators 
lecessary to continue America’s greatness? 


Za 


‘oday, many of our schools are overcrowded, understaffed, lack- This advertisement 

ig in supplies, equipment and facilities for the full development sponsored by 

f our children. We need more schools, more teachers, more books, 

upplies and equipment. The need is urgent and only you can Hl th { 

elp. Write for free booklet, “How Can Citizens Help Their Car \\ One 


chools?” to The National Citizens Commission for the Public 
chools, 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York. 


lay a real part in the development of America’s greatest natural 
ssource—her children! (ADVERTISING COUNCIL): 
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Outstanding Moos 


The Quest for Personal Poise 
BY HELEN L. TONER 


A new companion book to the popular Little 
Prayers for Personal Poise. Sixty-three medita- 
tions for a daily spiritual inventory to reveal un- 
suspected resources waiting to enrich life. $1.25 


Perplexing Problems of Religion 


BY ARTHUR W. MUNK 
Satisfying new discussions for this time of world 
crises—on the deep questions of faith to which 
reasonable answers must be found for meaningful 
and creative living. $2.75 


Teaching Christian Stewardship 


BY GLENN MC RAE 

A new leadership training text in the field of 
Christian stewardship dealing with both the phi- 
losophy of it and stewardship education. $1.25 


The Teacher and Young Teens 
BY LOUISE B. GRIFFITHS 


This new and inclusive leadership training text 
covers early teen agers’ needs and preparing to 
meet them, treats junior high groups, worship 
periods, evening fellowship, etc. $1.75 


Between-Time Meditations 


BY SAMUEL F. PUGH 

Fifty-one rhymed and unrhymed verses written 
. ie a devotional mood in which the depth of the 

poet's religious experience is apparent. Paper, 

50 cents; de luxe i imitation leather and gold, $1.00. 


A CHRISTIAN BOARD 
% OF PUBLICATION 
A 


Beaumont and Pine Bivd., St. Louis 3, Ma. 


for Your Keading 
= 


7 Rhapsody in Black — 


Guiding Youth in Christian Growth 
BY OLIVER DE WOLFE CUMMINGS 


Usable helps for teacher-counselor-leaders wh 
believe that Christian faith is urgently needed 1 
the life of youth. Up-to-date, well-tested methods 
with a spiritual foundation. $2.50 


Tents Toward tk Sunrise 


BY CHARLES W. K LER 
A book of brief m yes with rich seeds of ae | 
tical Christianity and with inspiration and guid- 
ance for personal life and church work. $2.00 : 


The Price and the Prize 

BY CULBERT G. RUTENBER 
What is Christian faith? What is meant by sal. 
vation? Here is the way to life set forth clearly 


and simply—guidance for youth, help for every 
growing Christian. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00 


Ye Are My Witnesses j 
BY EARLE V. PIERCE =< 
In this practical, readable explanation of the Boc 
of Acts, Dr. Pierce shows clearly the reality 
the Church as the earthly body of Christ a1 
points to a great renewal in the modern chug 


$3.00 


BY RICHARD ELLSWORTH DAY 
The vivid, colorful biography of. John Jas per. 

real-life ‘diaatenn in turbulent Civil War tim x8 
stirring story of the slave who becam > 


Virginia’s best- known, m 0s t-loved 
$2.50 
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